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God’s Answer 


By Albert Fitch 


PRAYING before a heavy cross, 
That it may not be thine to bear; 
Lifting imploring eyes,—to see 
The strengthening angel waiting there. 


* 








No Unconquered Temptation 
To suffer habitual defeat from any temptation in 
our life is to reject the redeeming power of a sufficient 


Saviour. It is not necessary for any human being to 
be thus habitually defeated. And such defeat means 
terrible peril beyond the immediate defeat. ‘‘Theun- 
conquered temptation means sure disaster some time."’ 
It may mean a complete breakdown at points where we 
now seem to bestrong. There is only one safe way : to 
have no unconquered temptation, known to us, in our 
life. As we die to self and commit our whole being to 
Christ, to be taken abidingly into himself, he works this 
deliverance. He strikes off the shackles, He defies 
the temptation. Weare free. And, in that freedom 
which is himself, Christ will hold us as we live in 
moment-by-moment surrender and obedience, drawing 
incessantly upon him, by faith, to supply our life and 
all our need. Have we really tested Christ's whole 


power ? 
ast 


Revealing God 

What God did for Christ when he was in the flesh, 
God will do in only lesser degree for all in whom 
Christ now dwells. Christ himself was sinless and 
unique : he:was of the Godhead as no ma, has ever 
been... Except for this difference, the fellowship with 
the Father, the victory over sin, the witnessing to the 


power and love of God, which God made possible for 
the man Jesus, God also offers freely to us in Christ, 
And—allowing always for the difference between the 
nature of the sinless Christ and of sinful man—God 
would reveal himself through us to others as he did 
through Christ. ‘‘ Just as Jesus Christ was on earth 
for thirty-three years to show the world what God is, so 
the Church is now in the world to reveal the heart of 
God.’’ We of the Church are members of the body 
of Christ. God has condescended to use us to make 
himself known to men. If thosc for whom we have 
a spiritual stewardship do not know God as they 
should, it is because we have darkened the vision of 
himself that God wants to give them in us. Have we 
realized the infinite glory of the mission to which we 
are called and empowered? Are we letting Christ 
reveal the heart of God in us and through us, always, 
incessantly, as the very breathing and heart-beat of 
our life? If our life is Christ only, he will accomplish 
this. The Christ-life is the God-revealing life. 


ax 


Courage in the Commonplace 

Our spectacular opportunities for courage may be 
few or none at all. Our commonplace opportunity 
for courage starts when we awake in the morning and 
lasts until we go to sleep at night. If we chafe be- 
cause we have not more opportunities for showing 
courage of the unusual sort, let us remember that we 
have all the greater opportunity for showing a courage 
that is even finer. For there is always more of the 
commonplace than of the crisis in every life. So the 
hardest and truest and longest test of a life is in its 
ordinary, humdrum routine. In a story by Mary 


< 


Raymond Shipman Andrews, ‘‘ The Courage of the 
Commonplace,”’ is quoted the sentence, ‘‘ The courage 
of the commonplace is greater than the courage of the 
crisis.'" To go through the commonplace daily, 
hourly, with undaunted faith and a singing, indomit- 
able heart is the kind of courage that lifts the whole 
world about us. But our mere will-power will not 
achieve this courage. Only God in Christ as our life 
can forever keep up the supply. ‘‘Even the youths 
shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall: but they that wait for Jehovah shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary ; they shall 
walk, and not faint.’’ 
a 


Our Treasure Beyond 


No one on earth knows the value of all the 
treasures that are already pledged to us for our future 
realization in Christ Jesus. They are already ours in 
him ; but we cannot use or even comprehend them 
all while we are still in the flesh. It is like a legacy 
of a hundred millions that might be left to a little 
child, to be held in trust for him until he had grown 
to manhood. The money would be all his from child- 
hood ; but its full appropriation and use would have 
to wait until the appointed day. So with the won- 
ders of our inheritance as. joint heirs, with Christ, of 
God. As Dr. Henry G..Weston once wrote : ‘‘ When 
one is reading the Gospel and Epistles of John he 
seems to himself like a man in whose hands are the 
lower links of a chain of gold let down from the throne 
of God. He values as beyond price what he sees, but 
he is conscious that there is infinite wealth beyond 
his vision, May that untold treasure one day be ours."’ 
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“Why Does No One Ever See God?” 


HERE are many sincere Christians who are long- 
ing for clearer revealings of God. God seems 
unreal to them. An earnest young Christian 

wrote to her pastor, ‘‘I find myself ever asking, as I 
read the New Testament, ‘They are very beautiful, 
but do we know that they are true?’’’ Several years 
since a writer in these columns told of two girls who 
were overheard one evening talking as if in perplexity, 
and one of them said, ‘‘ Yes, but why has no one 
ever seen God ?’’ This was all that was heard of the 
conversation, but that single sentence revealed the 
questioner’s state of mind. Evidently she had been 
talking about the apparent unreality of spiritual 
things. Why had nobody ever seen God? She had 
heard a great deal about God, about his love, his 
care, his interest in human lives, his kindness. But 
she had never had a glimpse of him. How could 
she know that all she had heard about him was true? 
How could she know that the things of Christian 
faith and hope were real ? 

Such questions will arise with all who think, Does 
God indeed love me? If he does, why must I suffer 
so? If he does, how can I explain all the accidents, 
calamities, and troubles of life? It is not surprising 
if sometimes we cannot understand the mysteries of 
Christian faith. All life is full of things we cannot 
comprehend, Can you understand how, on the 
bushes in your garden, which in March were bare 
and briery, theré are coming masses of glorious roses ? 
In the, most.common things there is mystery. A 
great botanist said that there was enough mystery in 
a handful of moss,to give onea lifetime's study. 
There really are but few things we can understand. 
How do your eyes see? How,do your ears: hear? 
How.does your mind think ?.. Shall we refuse. to be- 
lieve these things because we cannot explain them ? 

We have read how the cry of the wireless went out 
from the wrecked ship, and was heard far and wide 





over the sea—a prayer of distress—and how help 
came swiftly. No one doubts this pathetic experi- 
ence of the sea. Why, then, should we doubt that 
when a mother sat by her suffering child the other 
night, and pleaded with God, her prayer reached the 
ears of her Heavenly Father? Why do we question 
that God loves us, when we believe that our human 
friends love us? You cannot see the love in your 
friend's heart any more than you can see the love in 
God’s heart. You say that your friend is true, is 
patient, is kind, that he is a tower of strength to you ; 
but you cannot see these qualities in him. | Your 
friend is much out of your sight, and you cannot set 
spies on him to know that he is always faithful. Yet 
you never doubt him. How can you not in like 
manner believe in the love of God, which you cannot 
see? 

A sorrow breaks in upon you. You cannot under- 
stand it. But must you understand it? We would 
be far happier sometimes if we did not try to under- 
stand things. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll says, ‘‘ There 
are some very devout people who know far too- much. 
They can explain the whole secret and purpose of 
pain, evil, and death in the world. They-prate about 
the mystery of things as if they were God's spies. It 
is far humbler and more Christian to admit that we 
do not fully discern a reason and method in this long, 
slow tragedy of human existence.’’ 

But really God does show himself to us, and we 
do see him oftener than we think. There is a pic- 
ture of Augustine and his mother which represents 
them looking up to heaven with deep earnestness and 
longing. One is saying, ‘‘If God would only speak 
to us!’’ The other. replies, ‘‘ Perhaps he is speak- 
ing to us, and we do not hear his voice!’’ Philip 
said to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, show us the Father'’ ; and 
have you noticed what Jesus said to him in reply? 
‘« Have I been so long time with you, and hast thou 
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not known me? He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’’ What Philip had in mind when he said, 
‘Show us the Father,’ was some outshining of 
majesty and splendor, a theophany, a transfiguration. 
That was the way he thought God must appear. 
When Jesus said, ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father,’’ he referred to his common, daily life 
with his disciples, not to his miracles. Only a small 
proportion of the things Jesus did were unusual, 
supernatural, Ninety-nine hundredths of his acts 
were simple, common things, that did not need deity 
to perform. He wrought only one recorded miracle 
in the Bethany home, but in his frequent visits, 
sitting with the family by the hearth, or at the table, 
talking with them in the evening, walking with them 
in the garden, showing them the gentle things of 
friendship—there were a thousand kindly words and 
acts which made his name forever sacred to them. 

It was so in all Christ's life. There were a few 
miracles, showing divine power ; there were countless 
revealings of gentleness, sympathy, thoughtfulness, 
encouragement, which were as full of God as the 
miracles. It was chiefly to this part of his life that 
Jesus referred when he said to Philip, ‘‘ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’’ His miracles awed 
them. Mary could not have sat at his feet and lis- 
tened calmly if he had appeared transfigured. John 
could not have leaned on his breast restfully and 
quietly, if supernatural glory had been shining in his 
face. God is love, and wherever there is love, God 
is revealing himself. Jesus showed the disciples the 
Father in all the sweetness and compassion that they 
saw in him continually. 

Do we not see him in like ways? Does he not 
reveal himself to us in a thousand familiar things that 
we do not think of at all as divine revealings? A 
writer says that most men are religious when they 
look upon the faces of their dead babies. The ma- 
terialism which at other times infects them with 
doubts of God and immortality drops from them in 
this hushed hour. 
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‘* There’s a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would scarce stay a child in his race ; 
But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space.” 


People see God only in the unusual. ‘If we could 
see miracles,’’ they say, ‘‘we would believe.’’ But 
the common things are likewise full of God. Moses 
saw God in one bush that burned and was not con- 
sumed, Yet God is as really in every bush in the 
woods for those who have eyes to see as he was in 
a special way in that little acacia at Horeb. 

Have you never seen God? If you think of God 
as only burning majesty, shining glory, you will an- 
swer, ‘‘ No, I never saw God.’’ But splendor, Sinai 
clouds, and flaming fires are not God. You have 
seen God a thousand times in love, in peace, in good- 
ness, in comfort. You see him daily in providential 
care, in the sweet things of your home, in friendships, 
in the beauty of little children. You have been re- 
ceiving blessings all your life in manifold ways. Do 
not call it chance, luck, or good fortune. The heart- 
hungry girl asked, ‘‘Why has no one ever seen 
God?’’ Yet she had seen God every day, every 
hour of her life, in the goodness and mercy which 
had followed her from her infancy. 

You have seen God a thousand times, You were 
in danger, and there came a mysterious protection 
which sheltered you from harm. You called it 
chance: it was God. You had a great sorrow which 
you thought you could not possibly endure, and there 
came into your heart a strange, sweet comfort. You 
thought a friend brought it : but God sent the friend. 
There was a tangle in your affairs which seemed 
about to wreck’ everything, and then in an inexplica- 
ble way it was all straightened out by invisible hands. 
The hands were God's. Your years have been full 
of wonderful providences, strange guidances, gentle 
comforts, answered prayers, sweet friendships, sur- 
prises of goodness, help, and care. All- your life you 
have been seeing God. Do not question it, but re- 
joice in the vision, that you may see him still more. 





Was Jesus’ Mother 
Descended from David ? 


Two detailed genealogies of the man Jesus are 


given in the Gospels, one in Matthew 1 : 1-16, the 
other in Luke 3 : 23-38. Are these the family lines, 
respectively, of Joseph and of Mary, or do they both 
belong to Joseph's side of the family? They both 
trace Jesus’ descent directly from David, Matthew's 
list going back to Abraham, and Luke's back to 
Adam. A reader in West Virginia tells why she is 
eager for a solution of the question ; 


In ‘The Sunday School ‘Times tnat had in it the lesson for 
January a1, ‘' The Birth of Christ,'’ Professor Riddle said that 
both Mary and Joseph were descendants of David. Now, 
where does he get his authority for that statement ? 

1 have a friend for whom I have been praying for years. He 
says: ‘I believe Joseph was the father of Jesus Christ ; 
hence he (Christ) was no more divine than you or I, and can- 
not save me from my sin."’ 

I replied, ‘‘’The Bible teaches that the Holy Spirit was the 
father of Christ."’ 

He said, *' The Bible plainly teaches that Jesus was de- 
scended from David. Christ also claims it. 
in each case come down to Joseph, not to Mary. Now if 
— was not Joseph's son, he was xof the son of David. ‘The 

ible lies in one way or the other. I prefer to believe the 
natural law, and that he was the son of Joseph, and of David."’ 

1 could not answer his arguments. ‘This conversation took 
place years ago. WhenlI read Professor Riddle's statement 
my heart leaped with joy. I turned to the Bible with renewed 
energy. Sxél cannot find where it stctes that Mary was de- 
scended from David. Can you help me? I long to go to my 
friend with his argument answered. . 


Professor Riddle has been asked for a statement of 
his reasons for believing that Mary was descended 
from David, and he replies : 


There is no explicit statement in the New Testament that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, was of Davidic descent. But it is 
implied in a number of passages,—namely, Luke 1 : 32, 69 ; 
2:4; Acts 2: 29, 30; Romans 1:3; 2 Timothy 2: 8 ; Hebrews 
7:14. Your correspondent's friend makes the alternative that 
if Mary was not descended from David, Jesus was the son of 
Joseph. But there is not the slightest evidence that any of 
rw New Testament writers regarded Joseph as actually his 
ather. 

If, however, the genealogy given by Luke (3 :23-38) is that 
of Mary, her Davidic descent is clearly established. Whether 
this genealogy is that of Mary or another one of Joseph (comp. 


Matt. 1: 1-16) has been discussed for centuries, I hold that 
it is that of Mary, for the following reasons : 
1. ‘The two genealogies differ in the series of names, from 


The genealogies , 


David to Joseph, with slight exceptions. 
son of Heli (Luke), how could he be the son of Jacob ? (Mat- 
thew.) ‘This is the most obvious difficulty in regarding both 
genealogies as giving the descent of Joseph. 

2. ‘That Matthew, writing for Jewish Christians, should give 
a genealogy of Joseph is natural, but there seems no reason 
why Luke should do so, since he writes for Gentiles. More- 
over, in his previous narrative Mary, not Joseph, has been the 
prominent personality. 

. In any case it is an incongruous way of beginning a 
genealogy of Joseph to say parenthetically ‘‘as was sup- 
posed."’ 

4 ‘Two points in connection with this phrase deserve special 
attention, and they seem to me decisive in favor of the view 
that Luke gives the descent of Mary. ‘These points have not 
usually been given proper consideration. 

(a) The best authorities support the order of words given 
in the Revised Version: ‘‘ Being the son (as was supposed) of 
Joseph,’’ and not, ‘‘being (as was supposed) the son of 
Joseph,"" This order disconnects more entirely the words 
**son''and ‘* Joseph,’’ and favors the following interpretation : 
being the son (as was supposed) of Joseph, but in reality of 
Heli, his nearest male ancestor. 

(4) This view is further sustained by the fact that all the 
names in the entire list are preceded (in Greek) by the article, 
except that of Joseph. ‘This is so singular and so significant 
that the eminent German exegete, Dr. B. Weiss, insists that 
it compels us (grammatically) to connect ‘' son’’ directly 
with ‘' Heli." Now, according to the Talmud, Mary was the 
= of Heli. Her name, according to Jewish usage, 
would not appear in a genealogy 

Hence this is believed to be 
descent. 


If Joseph was the 


the record of her Davidic 


Even if the Luke genealogy were not that of Mary, 
it does not follow that Mary could not have been a 
descendant of David. On the other hand, what a 
significant point it is that, according to the Talmud, 
Heli was Mary's father! For the Talmud, the Jewish 
civil and canonical law not comprised in the Penta- 
teuch, was by no means intended by its compilers to 
prove the divine birth of Jesus. By making Heli 
and Mary father and daughter, it points strongly to 
the Luke genealogy as being Mary's, which makes 
Jesus a son of David through his mother. 

But belief in Jesus’ deity does not depend upon 
any table of genealogy, nor is disbelief in his deity 
really caused by doubt as to such a genealogical 
record. The deity of Jesus Christ is declared by his 
own person, by the testimony of mankind, and by 
the record of his work in men’s lives during nineteen 
centuries. Spirit-directed intercession for this friend 
of the inquirer’s will allow God to do for him, in re- 
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vealing to him his need of Christ as Saviour, what n 
intellectual proof can do, no matter how conclusive, 


’ It would’ be well also to expose him to the influenc 


of a Christ-filled life, that he may see and desire 
himself the miracle-working power of Christ. 


Pat 


What of Missionary Theatricals ? 

Clear, conclusive thinking is vitally needed in the 
Christian life. Faith does not exclude reasoning, but 
is strengthened by it, when we let Christ within us do 
our reasoning. Our duty is to be seen, as a rule, by 
‘the pathway of reason, and is then to be held to in 
faith. It is well to insist on an answer to such a 
question as a Sunday-school teacher in Ireland asks 
in the following letter : 


Would you kindly help me to see the difference,'so as to be 
able to answer a Bible class ,of young men from twenty to 
thirty years of age, between a valeldnase representation where 
ladies and gentlemen are dressed as priests, natives, witch 
doctors, Brahmans, Chinese, etc., and giving a performance 
showing Eastern life, for the purpose of raising money for for- 
eign missions, and private theatricals for raising money for a 
local charity. 

My class knows that I stand against the theatre, and am an 
advocate of direct or Te mpeg giving. But last week a 
great Missionary Exhibition was given here when missionary 
exhibits from many foreign lands were shown, and mission- 
aries on furlough giving lectures, etc. ; but one of the main 
attractions was a Brahman marriage, which was really a dra- 
matic performance (there were others, showing Indian and 
Chinese life, but the marriage was the most popular). I was 
told privately that my class was going to question me on the 
difference between these performances and theatricals. 

I see clearly the difference between the motive, the object, 
and the surroundings and associations of the two. (We hada 
private theatrical performance a fortnight ago for our Nursing 
Society in this town.) 

I never was in a theatre, as I consider them unsuitable fora 
Christian, but I am in a real difficulty to know how to answer 
my class. 

Do you consider these missionary dramas right or wrong ? 


Acting is not wrong Jer se. There are times when 
acting, or playing a part, would seem to be a proper 
thing to do. But to devote one’s whole life to the 
profession of acting, making it the study and pur- 
pose of one’s life to excel in seeming to be. what 
one is not, is an unworthy and demoralizing call- 
ing. It is this fact that enters prominently into the 
evil of the professional stage. The distinction be- 
tween single instances of harmless acting, and act- 
ing as a life-work, is to be borne in mind as a fun- 
.damental one. 

Therefore amateur theatricals may not be invaria- 
bly unwise or wrong, though their tendency to culti- 
vate a liking for professional acting is to be recognized 
as a dangerous element in them. 

But when amateur theatricals are presented in order 
to raise money for any religious or benevolent object, 
this at once becomes a harmful thing,—not chiefly 
because of the theatrical element, but because it 
bribes people’s money into the Lord’s treasury in- 
stead of letting them give their money outright. The 
money-raising theatricals, in other words, are open 
to the same objection as the money-raising bazaar, or 
strawberry festival, or any other form of money- 
raising entertainment. ill these tend to destroy the 
spirit of outright giving to the Lord. They mix giving 
and getting. ‘‘Be entertained,’’ they say, ‘‘ while 
you are giving,’’ instead of helping people to culti- 
vate the joy of giving alone. Entertainments and 
suppers and social gatherings have a rightful’ place in 
church life ; but never as an inducement to people to 
do their simple duty in outright giving. Let the two 
things be kept separate, and both will be the more 
blessed. 

A missionary representation of heathen life and 
customs may do a proper work in informing people, 
in a graphic, interesting way, of the world’s need of 
the gospel. If the expense of giving such a repre- 
sentation requires it, it would seem proper to charge 
an admission fee simply sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense. The fee should zof be intended to provide a 
profit above expenses as a missionary offering ; the 
moment that is done, a form of educative entertain- 
ment becomes a bribe for the people's gifts. But the 
missionary exhibition zs properly intended to set forth 
the needs of missions so convincingly that people 
will give, and give freely, as a result of having at- 
tended the exhibition. It induces giving, therefore, 
but in a way fundamentally different from the usual 
money-raising theatricals, when ,the only ‘‘giving'’ 
is not giving at all, but is the admission fee that 
entitles one to be entertained. 

With these distinctions clearly in mind, a church 
ought to be able to serve the Lord in a way that 
honors him only, and that befogs no issues, while 
allowing full place for both healthy entertainment and 
intelligent giving. 


| 
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Willis Judson Beecher: Christian Scholar 


By the Rev. David L. Holbrook 








HEN a special exigency arises in the affairs of 
men, it is to be noted that God has already 
been preparing those who should be specially 

qualified to meet it. A situation has developed in 
our own day which calls for extraordinary wisdom on 
the part of evangelical teachers. 

Researches undertaken under the stimulus of the 
modern inductive philosophy have yielded a vast mass 
of facts that have not yet been well digested. Men 
whose scholarly gifts are in the direction of gathering 
elaborate data, rather than in that of reasoning on 
them, have been somewhat in haste to frame theories 
to explain the newly discovered facts. The natural 
result has been not only the promulgation of radical 
views, but the frequent change of them. 

As the new theories have been put forth by men of 
unquestioned scholarship and oftentimes of Christian 
profession, great confusion of thought has arisen 
among sincere and intelligent students of the Bible. 
On the one hand they seem to be required, by the 
*« results ’’ of modern scholarship, to revise their ideas 
of the Bible ; but on the other hand they are fur- 
nished, by the conflicting theories, with no view that 
is consistent with their own experience of its divine 
character. What training and what personal charac- 
teristics are specially needed by a Christian scholar 
and teacher in such a case will appear upon an exami- 
nation of the personality and the work of Professor 
Willis J. Beecher. 


F a stock productive of more than one great leader 
of thought and action in the midst of new con- 
ditions, Dr. Beecher was specially fitted for his 

great work by technical training in his department of 
Hebrew Language and Literature, but even more by 
his engaging, through a long period, in the work itself. 
As professor in Auburn Seminary during nearly forty 
years, he had to deal with successive classes of students 
at a period in their lives when their minds were most 
alert, especially upon critical and philosophical ques- 
tions, During this time Professor Beecher traversed 
repeatedly the entire ground of Old Testament study, 
not in a merely academic way, but in view of the needs 
ot questioning men in atime of critical unrest. By this 
prolonged process he accumulated material which he 
has since been using with telling effect in straighten- 
ing out the confused ideas of multitudes of earnest but 
perplexed. minds. 

In the meantime he came into touch with another 
great body of Bible students through his contributions 
to various Sunday-school publications, notably The 
Sunday School Times. Here was a constituency even 
less academic than the students for the ministry, for 
they were already engaged in bringing the truths of 
the Bible ‘directly. to bear upon life. Also, in writing 
such volumes as ‘‘ Farmer Tomkins and His Bibles,”’ 
«¢ The Prophets and the Promise,’’ and ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing of Jesus Concerning the Future Life,’’ he kept in 
view definite contemporary needs, and this served to 
crystallize his scholarly thoughts about nuclei of com- 
mon life. 


HE fundainental characteristic of Professor Beech- 
er’s scholarship was his painstaking accuracy. 
Well-attested facts lie at the basis of all his rea- 

soning. For the sake of Bible students who are not 
professional scholars, he ‘‘made many references to 
the series of little books entitled ‘ Records of the Past,’ 
to George Smith's ‘ Assyrian Canon and Assyrian Dis- 
coveries,’ and to Schrader.’’ But he adds modestly, 
*«I hope that I have not in any instance failed to verify 
my statements by more recent works,’’ He cared more 
for facts than for consistency. In comparing the 
biblical with the apparently conflicting Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian numbers, he adopted the principle, ‘to use 
the numbers as they stand, except when there is evi- 
dence by which to correct them, leaving open the 
question as to how they are to be reconciled."’ 

With all his wealth of technical learning Dr. Beecher 
was a very modest scholar.. An expert in biblical 
chronology, he yet assumed no air of superiority in 
speaking of outworn systems. Referring to that of 
Archbishop Ussher, he says: ‘* This system, found 
in the margins of many Bibles, is at most points ad- 
mirably accurate. Its greatest fault is its attempt to 
reduce the history to millennial periods.'' His most 
important and striking exegetical suggestions are so 
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Professor Beecher’s life of ripe service and scholar- 
ship came to its earthly close on May 10, at his 
home in Auburn, N. Y. He was born in Hampden, 
Ohio, in 1838, was ordained in the Presbyterian 
church in 1864, and after two pastorates and a 
college chair became Professor of Hebrew Language 
and Literature in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
serving from 1871 to 1908. He published his first 
article in The Sunday School Times in 1883, and 
wrote regularly on the Old Testament International 
Lessons in these columns from 1893 until the close 
of 1913. His characteristic work in Bible study is 
well illustrated in the chapter in ‘‘ Reasonable Bib- 
lical Criticism’? that appears on the next page. 





unassumingly offered as not to seem out of the usual 
line, save to the well-informed and alert reader. 


OR example, in the case of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, the ultra-scientific method of interpretation 
promulgated by Professor Guyot and adopted by 

Dana, Dawson, and other distinguished scientists, has 
practically held the field for halt a century, save as the 
multiplying difficulties of reconciling scientific details 
have driven many minds to the alternative of regard- 
ing all comparison of Genesis and geology as incom- 
patible with the literary character of the chapter. But 
Dr. Beecher long held a view which both justifies and 
simplifies the comparison, and reveals a most obvious 
and indisputable harmony between the record of crea- 


tion as given in Genesis and that which is deciphered 


from the rocks. He simply applied consistently to 
the entire chapter the method of phenomenal inter- 
pretation commonly applied to the visible appearance 
of the heavenly bodies on the fourth day. The key 
to his view is in the statement that ‘‘ the processes are 
described from the point of view of a spectator on the 
surface of the emerging planet.’’ The events are re- 
garded as terrestrial throughout, .not excepting the 
effect of the initial fiat—<‘ Let there be light.’” He 
thus at the outset cuts across the popular and poetic 
as well as scientific conception held by Guyot and 
others of the ‘flash of light throughout the universe 
as the first announcement of the work begun.’’ 
Professor Beecher’s view has been recognized by 
eminent scientific men, as well as theologians, as 
offering the real solution of this long vexed question. 
He began to publish it forty or more years ago, but 
unobtrusively in magazine articles, and when requested 
to gather it up into a volume he let the matter pass 
and left to other hands the work and the credit of 
elaborating this view, which justifies the much dis- 
credited comparison of Genesis and geology, and ex- 





hibits rather than proves the harmony between the 
two. 

As a natural consequence of his accurate and pro- 
found scholarship, Professor Beecher acquired an in- 
stinct in matters of probability that was notable. 
His book ‘‘ Dated Events of the Old Testament’’ was 
unusually long in going through the press, It is a 
work of great elaboration and multitudinous detail. 
Many points are necessarily fixed by slight clues. 
Acting thus on his instinct of probabilities he had 
adopted the view of Professor Hommel, ‘* that the so- 
called second dynasty in Babylon, extending over 368 
years, was contemporary with other dynasties, so that, 


’ for the times before the Babylonian Kassite dynasty, 


we must subtract 368 years from the long numbers 
given by the Assyrian chronologers.’’ When the copy 
was written this opinion was held by a small minority 
of scholars, but the researches of the ‘* Babylonian 
Expedition '’ of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
results of which were published as the work was going 
to press, place this opinion among ascertained facts. 
The same is true in varying degree of other points in 
the volume. 


HE ripe fruit of Dr. Beecher’s long career as a 
Christian scholar and teacher is in his illumina- 
ting volume, ‘* Reasonable Biblical Criticism.’’ 

One instinctively compares it with Professor Orr's 
‘¢ The Problem of the Old Testament,’’ which covers 
much the same ground from a similar conservative 
standpoint, and which is the outgrowth of a period of 
study and teaching running parallel with that of Profes- 
sor Beecher. But the work of Professor Orr, while not 
written for professional experts, still has in view read- 
ers of such professional training as most ministers 
have enjoyed. Professor Beecher’s book, while on 
no less high a plane of scholarship, yet leads up to it 
by an easy gradient from the level of the ordinary in- 
telligent Bible student, and specifically that of the 
Sunday-school teacher. Thus for practical, helpful 
effect on the minds of the great multitude of thought- 
ful Christians, it easily stands without a peer. In this 
day of shifting sands in religious teaching, the Chris- 
tian world is to be congratulated that this gentle, 
modest scholar, so clearly called of God and fitted by 
him for his great work, was led to round it out with a 
volume which meets in so candid and so satisfying a 
way the questions of those who in their hearts know 
that the Bible is true, but are disturbed because men 
supposed to be wiser than they say that it is not. 

Being, in a sense, a key to his entire teaching, this 
book furthermore reveals the characteristics of his 
mind, His imagination is most comprehensive and 
illuminating. It not only invests the bare details of 
the narrative with life and movement, but it serves 
to sweep away many a difficulty which arises, not 
from the language of Scripture, but from what he 
calls the ‘* babyish’’ conception of its meaning. This 
is particularly true of his pictures of the magnitude of 
patriarchical events and of the desert life of the Israel- 
ites, His freehand sketch of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch—Moses’ employing of amanuenses, 
causing reports to be drawn up by heads of depart- 
ments, probably leaving a mass of written material to 
be edited and supplemented (thus including the Hex- 
ateuch) after his death—furnishes a conception alto- 
gether different from the mechanical notion which 
is so easily ridiculed. 


CHARACTERISTIC habit of Professor Beecher 
was that of discrimination. He makes careful 
and accurate distinction between men and their 

utterances, between truthfulness and historicity, be- 
tween two different kinds of historicity, between verbal 
and mechanical inspiration, between the modern view 
and the agnostic elements contained in it, between two 
kinds of authority, ‘‘ authority in the sense of evidence 
that compels assent, and authority as demanding assent 
independently of the evidence.’’ He remarks very 
pointedly that ‘* to reject authority in the first of these 
two senses is as bad as to accept it in the second."’ 
Careful heed to distinctions such as these will go far 
toward the relieving of perplexity, since it will sweep 
away much irrelevant material. 

Coupled with his clarifying distinctions is his keen 
analysis. He cuts through words, and comes at the 
essential ideas. It is quite customary on the part of 
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a certain class of critics to discredit commonly re- 
ceived ideas of the Bible by calling them ‘* tradi- 
tional.’’ But Professor Beecher calls attention to the 
fact that the essence of traditionalism: is ‘+ helpless 
dependence on authority as differing from evidence,"’ 
so that there is traditionalism on the part of those 
who accept the dicta of ‘‘eminent scholars’’ as well 
as with those who are content with ideas received 
from former generations. It is with keen insight that 
for ‘‘ the traditional view and the critical view’’ he 
substitutes ‘the older and the newer tradition.’’ 

The clarity of his thinking is most notably revealed 
in his drawing a firm ‘‘ division line of criticism’’ in 
the question ‘‘ whether, in fact, the statements found 
in the Bible are ordinarily true.'’ There are other 
questions of perhaps greater importance. Other ques- 
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tions are more important at certain times. But this is 
the main question now under discussion in the field 
of biblical scholarship, and it divides all critical 
schools into two great camps, one of which holds that 
the biblical statements are ordinarily trustworthy, and 
the other that they are not. This single broad dis- 
tinction is worth volumes of explanations, It alone 
is almost sufficient for the perplexed Christian who 
believes the Bible simply because he has been taught 
it and has tried it. It marks off for him the worthless 
from the helpful contributions of criticism. And -for 
those who are qualified to examine for themselves the 
bases of critical theories it furnishes a meridian from 
which they can reckon their longitude amid the con- 
fusing intricacies of modern speculations, 
Sprinc VALLEy, WI1s. 





Did Forgers Publish Deuteronomy ? 


The eleventh chapter in the series 
“ Reasonable Biblical Criticism” 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D. D. 





. 


Is it generally agreed that Deuteronomy and other books of the Old Testament are in large 


measure forgeries, intended to misrepresent facts and deceive the 


readers? Professor Beecher 


shows that this is the conclusion of the modern criticism that discredits the Bible; and he shows 
also how the inexpert reader of the English Bible c.n weigh for himself the evidence in the case. 


In the chapter of Professor Beecher’s book, ‘‘ Reasonable Biblical Criticism,’’ from 


which this article is condensed, the author used 


rts of an article that he published 


within recent years in The Bible Student and Teacher. 


ROM the point of view of the question whether 
the Bible is truthful, Deuteronomy stands in the 
foreground, because the question of its truthful- 

ness is bound up with that of all the other books of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

You might supposably read some thousands of 
pages, advocating various views, and try to balance 
the opposing arguments. But there is a shorter and 
more decisive way. The important phenomena are 
accessible to you;.make your own examination of 
them, and draw your own conclusions, Please to 
open your Bible at Deuteronomy, and observe certain 
phenomena. If you see for yourself you, will be more 
sure of the facts, and understand them more clearly. 


To Master a Great Book 

Observe that the first two verses appear to be a 
general descriptive title to the book. They say that 
it consists of utterances by Moses, made while Israel 
was encamped east of the Jordan or on the route 
thither from Horeb. Glance the book through and 
you see that its contents perfectly fit this description. 
Then observe that verses 3-5 are ¢ second long title, 
the title of an address which they designate as ‘this 
law,’’ and which they affirm that ‘‘ Moses spake,"’ 
mentioning the place and the date. The place is 
‘across the Jordan,’’ and the date is the first day of 
the eleventh month of the fortieth year, Read this 
address. You observe that it deals with reminiscences 
of the speaker and his hearers, experiences which 
they have shared during the forty years when Israel 
was in the wilderness. You have no difficulty in 
perceiving that the address comes to a close in the 
fourth chapter, the fortieth verse. It is followed by 
three verses of narrative, which mention the setting 
apart by Moses of three cities of refuge east of the 
Jordan, The implication seems to be that the address 
was connected with the occasion of the setting apart 
of those cities. 

Following these three verses is another title, long 
and circumstantial, introducing another address which 
is described as ‘the law’’ ‘‘ which Moses spake,’’ 
dated from the same place, and, by implication, from 
about the same time as the first discourse. Read and 
you will find that this ‘‘law’’ extends to the close of 
the twenty-sixth chapter, though it is sharply divided 
at the close of the eleventh chapter. The first of 
these two parts is mainly the repeating, with much 
added exhortation, of laws and narrative from Ex- 
odus. There are some variations. Practically all 
these may be accounted for by the view that the 
speaker in Deuteronomy assumes that his hearers are 
familiar with the facts recorded in Exodus, and will 
understand him accordingly. The second part of this 
second discourse in Deuteronomy consists of a series 
of laws, some of them found elsewhere in the penta- 
teuch and some not. The laws are moral, civil, cere- 
monial, but they are those which the rulers and the 
people would need to know, and not such as were in- 
tended especially for the priests. 

_ With chapter 27, you will observe, begins a third 
paper (chapters 27, 28) supplementary to the second, 


a paper which deals with blessings and curses condi- 
tioned on obedience or disobedience to the law. 
Chapters 29, 30 are ‘‘ the words of the covenant which 
Jehovah commanded Moses... in the land of Moab."’ 
The remaining chapters are a narrative incorporating 
twe poems, each purporting to be by Moses. 
-Perhaps you are familiar with all this. If not, read 
and reread until the literary divisions of the book, 
and its contents as defined by its literary divisions, 
stand out clearly before your mind, It will pay to do 
this. The book is a magnificent piece of literature, 
and is worth mastering in that character. And if you 


thus give it due attention you will not fail to seé not: 


only that every separate part of it claims to be of the 
time of Moses and by Moses, but also that throughout 
Moses is presupposed as the speaker in the details 
that are mentioned. Observe how often the speaker 
in Deuteronomy uses the pronouns of the first an 
second person, and speaks of the events of the time 
of the exodus as coming within the experience of him- 
self and his hearers. 

Now begin again at chapter 12, and read the legis- 
lation observantly. You will find one dominant idea 
(12 : 2ff. and parallel places),—namely, that Israel, 
after taking possession of the promised land, shall 
have one place of national sacrifice, and only one. A 
part of the law is that they shall destroy all the 
Canaanitish highplaces with the ‘‘pillars’’ and ash- 
erim beside their altars, The law is sweeping, but it 
is explictly limited (Deut. 12: 10, etc.). It is for the 
future only. It does not reflect upon the ‘* pillars’’ 
beside the altars of Jacob or of Moses (for example, 
Gen. 35 : 14; Exod. 24:4). It is operative only in 
the territory of Canaan, not in Egypt or other coun- 
tries. It forbids only the ‘‘pillars’’ of the highplace 
altars, not memorial pillars elsewhere. It exempts 
private sacrificial feasts (Deut. 12 : 15, 21, where the 
Hebrew is ‘‘thou mayest make a sacrifice’’ rather 
than ‘mayest kill’’), This law, thus carefully de- 
fined, is the heart of Deuteronomy. If Deuteronomy 
is true history, this law was in existence (though not 
necessarily in effective operation) from the time of 
Moses. 

On the face of it, therefore, the several parts of 
Deuteronomy, and in particular the great Deutero- 
nomic law, claim to have originated in the. time of 
Moses, and to be especially the expression of his 
mind and of divine inspiration through him. 


The Destructive View Plainly Stated 

In contradiction with this is the opinion stated by 
Dr. Ryle in the article on Deuteronomy in the Hast- 
ings Bible Dictionary. ‘‘It is generally agreed that 
the book may have been written in the reign of Ma- 
nasseh, or in the early part of the reign of Josiah.’’ 

The idea is that the book found in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah, B.C. 621 (2 Kings 22, 23), was Deu- 
teronomy, or perhaps some of the contents of Deu- 
teronomy in an earlier form, and that it was written 
and placed in the temple not long before it was found. 

Now the argument to prove the late date of Deuter- 
onomy is not based on details only, but on the alleged 
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falsity of the central facts of the history as presented 
in Deuteronomy. It is alleged that the idea of a 
single place of national sacrifice did not exist in Israel 
until near the time, in Josiah’s reign, when the book 
was found. The alleged fact that this idea did not 
exist is pushed to the front as the one principal proof 
that Deuteronomy was not written till then. That is 
to say, the theory holds that the book of Deuteronomy 
is not merely an invention, but is a falsehood from 
beginning to end. Of course this assertion excludes 
the idea that the book is justifiable fiction of any kind, 
‘* Forgery ’’ is the term commonly used by those who 
argue that Deuteronomy dates from Josiah’s reign. 
They say that the book is not merely fiction, but a 
fiction intended to give an idea of the past which its 
authors did not know to be true, and which was in 
fact false. 

Among those who hold to the Josiah date of Deu; 
teronomy there are various degrees of frankness in 
uttering the conclusions just mentioned, and there 
are various ways of defending or palliating the con- 
duct of the men who, they say, thus published Deu- 
teronomy. But the unavoidable basis of the whole 
theory is the alleged fact that these men deliberately 
promulgated an untrue history of the religion of 
Israel, with the intention of having it accepted as true. 

One has got to choose between this and the opinion 
that the Scriptures are truthful ; he cannot hold both. 

In this, Deuteronomy does not stand by itself ; the 
question involves all those parts of the Old and New 
Testaments which deal with the history of the religion 
of Jehovah, 

No one disputes that the book of Joshua presup- 
poses Deuteronomy, with its central sanctuary laws 
and its other institutions. It affirms that under 
Joshua the central sanctuary was established at Shiloh, 
Joshua is a part of the hexateuch. Those who hold 
to the Josiah origin of Deuteronomy dispose of the 
testimony of the book of Joshua in the same ways in 
which they dispose of that of Deuteronomy itself. 

Turning to the books of Kings and Chronicles the 
testimony concerning Deuteronomy is even more 
abundant, and is more explicit. It concerns ‘‘ the 
law’’ as a whole, and concerns particular precepts, 
referring these to the authorship of Moses (for exam- 
ple, 2 Kings 14:5, 6 and scores of other places). 
And apart from all details, the one lesson which these 


books constantly push to thé front “is that: of! tiie! ‘exe 


istence and the obligation, in the times of which 
they treat, of the law which required one national 
place of sacrifice for all Israel, and prohibited all 
places but the one. 


What Israel’s Sin Proves 

In the account of Jeroboam I all the stress is laid 
on the fact that he violated this law. The Jerusalem 
temple was the one chosen place, and he established 
other places in Bethel and Dan; and further, he 
recognized the local highplaces as legitimate. The 
condemnation of his wickedness in this is made 
vivid by details, and is made emphatic by reitera- 
tion. And his successors are condemned one by one 
for practising ‘‘ the sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
wherein he sinned and made Israel to sin.’’ This 
sin is represented as a heinous one. For it the suc- 
cessive dynasties of northern Israel are exterminated. 

The same standard is set up for the southern king- 
dom. These accounts speak of the kings of Judah as 
doing the right or the evil according as each one does 
or fails to do all in his power to abolish the high- 
places and centralize the national sacrifices in the 
temple in Jerusalem. 

No critic of any school denies the facts as thus 
stated, or denies that the laws for a central sanctuary 
thus emphasized are those found in Deuteronomy. 

The books as they stand represent that-this idea of 
one national place of sacrifice for all Israel was a 
familiar idea at every stage of the history from the 
time of Moses. They do not say that the law was 
constantly in effective operation, but they say that 
men knew of it. They say that the contemporary 
prophets preached it in the times of Jeroboam and 
Asa and Jehoshaphat. Thisis the testimony of Kings 
as well as of Chronicles. They represent that the 
prophets of every later time also preached this doc- 
trine. In the exile the anthor of Kings is insistent in 
impressing it, and after the restoration the author of 
Chronicles equally felt its importance. 

The question is whether the narrative is false in its 
essential features. If the discovery made in Josiah’s 
time was the original publication of the law for one 
place of sacrifice, then that law did not exist in Israel 
till three centuries after Jeroboam I, and every state- 
ment which affirms or implies that it existed in these 
earlier times is a fabrication. Whoever holds that 
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What Tobacco Means to Morals and Efficiency 





Ors earliest knowledge of tobacco. carries us to 
the days of Columbus, when the little band of 
explorers saw the natives smoke the weed. In 
a little more than four centuries, in 1902-1903, the 
wave of tobacco consumption reached its highest 
flood—up to that time. ' For America alone, there 
were consumed, of cigars, $21,000,000 in value ; of 
cigarets, $3,029,000; of pipe and chewing tobacco, 
$19,000,000 ; and of snuff, $1,130,000; a total of 
$44,000; 000 spent on the habit in one year. 
There are manufactured annually in the United 


States alone about 7,000,000,000 cigars, representing. 


a cost value to the maker of $250,000, 000, and ‘o the 
consumer of $750,000,000. Of cigarets about §5,000,- 
000,000 are made. These figures do not include the 
imported cigars (about 200, 000, 000) or cigarets. Dur- 
ing I911 nearly 10,000,000,000 cigarets were manu- 
factured in this country, exclusive of the very many 
rolled by the smokers from loose tobacco. Of cigars, 
200,000,000 more were manufactured than in 1910, 
—a total of 7,270,241,822. In 1910 were produced 
in this country alone 827,546, 306 pounds of tobacco 
($940, 000,000), to be used in large measure by those 
who could ill afford either the physical or the financial 
expenditure. 


What is Tobacco ? 

In terms of the physician, and told in briet, to- 
bacco is purely and simply.a poisonous drug, having 
no beneficent influence, .and for this reason removed 
from the authorized list of medicaments in which it 
once. had room.. It has no food value, it is a narcotic 
very similar to opium in many of its features, its use 
seldom fails to constitute a drug habit. Tobacco is 
placed by. physicians and pharmacologists alike in 
the class of depressomotor drugs, meaning by that 
term. one that depresses. the activity of the spinal cord 
and, the spinal nerves... Nearly if not quite all of this 
class,of drugs are heart depressants, and if used in 
excess or in small. quantities. by a sensitive subject 
paralyze, the circulatory apparatus. The method and 
mode of the action of tobacco upon the heart is still 
under dispute. Its use in child and adult causes an 
early very brief excitement (not a strengthening) and 
then a progressive weakening of the heart muscle, 
with a fall of blood-pressure that is probably due to 
poisoning and paralysis of the tiny nerves (vas6motor) 
controlling the tone ofthe bloodvessel walls, 

The first response to its influence comes in the 
form of a spinal and nerve excitement, the earliest 
phase of nicotine poisoning. This stage is also very 
brief, and in it may be included the spinal convul- 
sions of acute tobacco poisoning as in an infant that 
will find later mention. No one who has experienced 
the horrors of a first cigaret or cigar will need any 
further description of the powerfully depressing effect 
of the second stage, the nausea and vomiting, the gid- 
diness, palpitation, and utter prostration, 

Chronic poisoning by tobacco finds illustrations in 
the vast majority of our adult male population to-day. 
It presents as a rule the dry throat, the red and husky 
pharynx, the smoker's cough, the indigestion, the foul 
breath, and the excess of saliva(which leaves its odor on 
one’s glass and table utensils) that characterize almost 
if not all tobacco users. There is also present the 
almost invariable skepticism on the part of the tobacco 
slave regarding his subjection to the influence of the 
drug and his offensiveness to those about him. 

In due time the picture changes somewhat, and a 
step farther we see nervous irritability, irregular heart 
a¢tion, muscular weakness, indefinite cramps and 
pains, and occasionally collapse and death. The 
external application of poultices of tobacco has led to 
serious and even fatal poisoning. A large number of 
deaths have followed its use as an enema, and a number 
have resulted from the simple smoking of the leaf to- 
bacco. One-seventh of a grain of nicotine taken as 
such will kill. There will be found in one cigar, as a 
rule from 1.5 to 2.5 grains of nicotine. A cigaret 
contains two-fifths of a grain of nicotine ; while in a 
pipeful (ordinary size) there is from one-half to one 
grain of nicotine. Only a few weeks ago a child was 
reported in the British Medical Journal as dead: from 
swallowing the tobacco in a cigaret. 

Locally, tobacco exerts its action as a mild danger- 
ous anesthetic, in the presence of certain kinds of 
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Is the use of tobacco for a Christian an open ques- 
tion, or a closed one?... Sources of evidence on 
the subject may well include the man who uses 
tobacco, the manufacturer, and the physician who 
defends its use. Dr. Robert N. Willson gathers 
together the evidence from these sources, sets it 
against the background of the history of the habit, 
atid adds the authoritative medical word upon 
almost every phase of the physical action of the 
drug. The questions about tobacco that you have 
wanted clearly answered are -probably covered in 
this discussion, which is to be concluded in next 
week’s issue of the Times. 








pain. It exerts at the same time a local irritant influ- 
ence which ever calls for more and similar anesthesia. 
Speaking in terms of the tobacconist who writes the 
descriptive account of American tobacco in the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, it is related of White Burley, one 
of the avowedly less harmful brands, ‘‘Its low con- 
tent of nicotine, being only 2.80 percent of that sub- 
stance as against 5.80 and 6 percent of the stronger 
sorts, permits of its use without the disagreeable ner- 
vous effects produced by stronger tobaccos.'’ Appa- 
rently there are noxious effects to be experienced from 
the use of the drug which even its manufacturers and 
purveyors recognize as meriting an apology in advance 
of its sale to the public victim. 

Nicotine figures in leaf tobacco to the extent of 
6.09 to 0.63 percent, varying with the character of 
the fermentation, the length of the time the leaf is 
kept, and with the degree of exposure. The highest- 
priced tobacco contains the least nicotine. Thus we 
commence our study of the drug action of tobacco 
with the manufacturer's admission that its harmful 
principle, when all is said and done, is nicotine, that 
it.contains on an average of 3 to 5 percent-of this 
poisonous. alkaloid, and that the tobacco enjoyed by 
the small number of rich is comparatively harmless 
when contrasted with that used by the world-wide 
army of the poor and of the moderate in means. 

Norman Kerr, tobacco’s one-time strongest medical 
advocate, said, ‘« The poison of tobacco has effected 
physical injuries, but appears to leave untouched the 
conscience and the moral sense,’’—a_ left-handed 
compliment even were the latter assertion true. 


The Moral Sense Untouched ? 

The small boy over his first cigaret or cigar fur- 
nishes the most satisfactory demonstration of the 
physiological action of the drug. His bursting sense 
of pride diminishes, he feels a thousand revolu- 
tions afoot within him, he vomits, seasickness and 
its sense of despair are reproduced in perfect reality, 
and with the last of the drug the body rights itself 
gradually into a weak, washed out, and very much 
ashamed normal. Nearly every boy and man is 
sensitive to the drug to the point of having to accus- 
tom himself to its exactions in these particulars. The 
world of boys thinking over the misery of the first 
cigar still wonders how its elders can glean enjoyment 
from such a sensation as is experienced in the pre- 
paratory torment. Mote the boy’s astonishment to 
find himself, his little, weakened self drawn to a 
further indulgence, and to a gradually iessening dis- 
comfort. Finally there comes the same sense of 
stupefied, anesthetized content, though in milder 
degree, that is enjoyed by the opium habitue, and by 
every slave to the narcotics. Does the drug ‘‘ leave 
untouchiéd the conscience and the moral sense’’ ? 

Tobacco’s influence is exerted upon every tissue in 
the body, whether it be absorbed through the skin, 
from the saliva in the mouth or stomach, or directly 
into the blood and lymph after inhalation into the 
tiny vesicles in the lungs. . Probably all three methods 
come into play to a certain degree in every smoker 
and chewer. In one individual the one, in a second 
another mode, plays the more important role. 

Many more individuals than is commonly realized 
are extremely sensitive to its influence. I know of 
one infant that was poisoned by absorption from its 
father; who: slept in the same bed, and finally ex- 
perienced convulsion after convulsion, the seizures 
only disappearing when it was realized that the 
parent's tobacco might be the cause. -In this child's 


urine- nicotine was demonstrable in considerable 
quantities. The father's ‘‘conscience and moral 
sense'’ were still awake to the extent of forbidding 
the child his bed, but not to the point of his assuming 
other than an injured attitude with regard to his re- 
sponsibility for the child's harm, 

Many have been the experiments upon the human 
being and upon animals, in the internal administration 
of this drug. Upon certain points there is general 
agreement among medical users and non-users of 
tobacco, Thus all agree that it contains other poison- 
ous principles than nicotine, among these being car- 
bon monoxid, pyridin, and certain other noxious 
alkaloids. Next, it is certain that all these substances, 
like nicotine, diffuse themselves into the blood and 
produce similar results. There is no consensus of 
opinion as yet with regard to the direct influence of 
tobacco upon the blood cells. That its use produces 
anemia, and that the individual who indulges in it 
for any length of time suffers more or less from de- 
generative blood changes, there is no room for doubt. 


The Body’s Reception of the Drug 

In the lower animals these have been demonstrated 
to be changes of premature old age, namely, a fibroid 
thickening, a loss of the elasticity of the thin walls, 
the so-called hardening, or sclerosis. Tobacco also 
appears to exert a directly poisonous action upon the 
muscle of the heart, as well as upon its nervous sup- 
ply. Sir Lauder Brunton attributes to it ‘‘a rise of 
blood-pressure so great that I have never seen it 
equalled after the ingestion of any other drug, with 
the exception of suprarenal extract."’ 

I remember well the first case of violent angina 
pectoris of my medical experience, in a young man 
under thirty years, the attack being due to his to- 
bacco in association with cardiac diseasé. Since that 
night of wild agony, twelve years ago, there has been 
no recurrence of the attack, and there need be no 
other in all probability. Another man I know lost 
his sight with a condition called by physicians to- 
bacco amblyopia, and was forced to retire from his 
business for a time. Fortunately his sight was re- 
stored, but to-day he is again risking its permanent 
loss. So much for the occasional (at least) action of 
tobacco upon the optic nerve, and with regard to the 
influence ‘‘ upon conscience and the moral sense."’ 

There is general medical agreement to-day that to- 
bacco, like alcohol (entirely at variance with former 
teaching), interferes with the prompt and full diges- 
tion of the food. Just as the throat, the larynx (the 
windpipe), and the vocal cords of the tobacco-user 
are always irritable and red, and just as he almost 
always experiences a chronic cough and the need to 
clear his throat, so the lining of his esophagus (gullet) 
and stomach is red and angry, and for the same 
reason. Rare is the smoker that will admit that his 
cough and phlegm are annoying to others and to him; 
and still more exceptionally is he conscious of the fact 
that these features, like the odor, are always with 
him. Show forth the tobacco habitue, and you must 
produce the handkerchief and the spittoon. So also, 
flatulence and belching, burning pain, and a sense of 
abdominal fulness, are frequent signs of tobacco in- 
digestion, usually attributed to other causes, and often 
rendered more disquieting by improper and misguided 
treatment. Tobacco depresses nervous tissue of 
every type, and to this action may be ascribed the 
occasional seeming benefit to neurotic cases. More 
than in any other class the harm is here covered over 
and enabled to yo on apace. 

No one will deny that certain high-strung, over- 
driven men, and some neurotic women, obtain a 
temporary, seeming relief from nervous symptoms as 
the result of using tobacco. Alcohol gives the same 
relief to the drunkard ; opium is craved and used in 
precisely the same way. Drugs that combine an an- 
esthetic with a nerve-depressing influence will accom- 
plish the supposed relaxation. In short, a narcotic 
is longed for; and in these drugs are narcotics found. 
All act in a strikingly similar manner. All produce 
the same ultimately deleterious effect upon the tissues 
of the body. All ingratiate themselves into the inner 
life of their victims until those who at the start seemed 
to be beneficiaries now have become slaves. 

(70 be concluded in next week's tissue) 
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KADO 


(Concluded from last week's issue.) 


oe UT now, —was it forever'n ever? ‘I jest could- 
n't stand it alone, and though I most’ knew 
she couldn't help me, I talked it all out to 
mother. Poor mother! she felt so powerful sorry for 
me, and she was so put to it to know how to help me, 
and yet tell the truth as a real Christian 'd oughter. 

‘¢¢Oh, mother,’ I says, ‘are you sure, certain sure, 
he hadn't got a soul,—not a real folksy soul like 
your’n, o’ course, but a little, small dog soul, jest big 
enough to let him in with me when I come. I'd be 
‘sponsible for him up there, mother,’ I says; ‘he 
shouldn't trouble nobody. I'd keep him right sideo’ 
me, even if I had to stay out o’ the best part o’ the 
place ; I'd jest’s lieve, if I could only keep Kado.’ 

*«’Twasn’t no use. Mother was dreadful sorry, 
but she wouldn't give in that dogs had any kind o° 
souls, even the littlest sized ones. And then J asked 
her what Kado had that made him know so much and 
behave so good and be so kind to folks, and so help- 
in’ and so forgivin’ and so many things that lots o’ 
real folks don’t have, and she said ‘twas called in- 
stinct, and creatur’s had it’’stead o’ souls. 

‘Then I thought I see a mite o’ hope left, and I 
says, ‘Oh, mother, if a instinct’s so dreadtul like 
asoul you can’t scasly tell "em apart, on’y the in- 
stinct’s a speck better sometimes, mebbe, medde, it 
could get into the back part o’ heaven or p'raps in 
the yard, jest where it could see its master through 
the winder or door sometimes,’ *Twasn't no use. 


“9 OU'D think I'd ‘a’ give up after that, but I 
couldn't, and I went to Elder Short. You see, 
he’ d lost a boy as well as a dog, and they was 

jest like two brothers, like me and Kado ; so it seemed 

’s if he'd understand and havin’ looked into things 

hard, mebbe he'd found out something good that even 

mother didn’t know yet. He was awful nice tome, and 
the minute he begun to talk, I see he'd been thinkin’ 

it over ever sence Sam died, and wishin’, like I did, 

that: the dog could sometimes ‘see his little master up 

there, if on’y oncein a great while. We was in his 
study, 's they call it, and he drawed up a cute little 
chair with a green cushion,—I guess it useter b’ long 
to Archy,—and made me set close by him, and some- 
times he’d put his hand on my head and kind o’ 
stroke my hair and his eyes kep’ gettin’ wet. He 
said he knowed all about it, jest how I felt; he'd 
been through it all hisself. But he'd come to see it 
wa'n't to be, and we'd understand some day and be 
sat’sfied. He said Him who made us made creaturs 
too, and we must jest trust him to do the very best for 
all. And I says, ‘Oh, Elder Short, if he did make 
"em, why didn’t he jest slip in a soul, a little mite of 
aone? 'Twouldn’t 'a’ been much more trouble for 
him, and what a terr’ ble diffe’nce ’t would 'a’ made, 
partic’ ler to Archy and me,’ and I ‘couldn't help cry- 
in’ a little. The Elder didn’t say nothin’ to that, for 
he had a real bad cold, and was jest blowin’ his nose. 

So I didn’t get much help anywheres, and i was 

terr’ ble unhappy. 





sie UT a spell after that something come to me so 

dreadful that seemed ’s if nothin’ else counted, 

never would count. Motherdied. I can't talk 
about it, I don’t want to trouble you, and I should if I 
went over them days when she told me she was goin’ to 
leave me all alone and—how she doneit. You wanted 
to know jest one partic’ ler thing, what I held about 
creaturs, partic’ ler dogs, havin’ a chance after they 
die. And I've gone on talkin’ for an hour and ain't 
come to it. But I'm jest gettin’ now to what settled 
my mind about it, whether it does yourn or not. 

‘** Twasn’t but a few days after mother left me, I 
was out one evening down by Minner Brook, pretty 
nigh the spot where Kado fust come to me. ‘Twas 
summer time and warm and nice, though real dark, 
partic’ ler jest there where the brook runs through the 
woods, —Bowles’ woods, you know. _I was settin’ on 
“a stone high in the water, and—I guess I was cryin’. 
I didn’t stop doin’ that much them fust days, I was 
so terr’ ble lonesome and so tired, missin’ mother and 
jest achin’ to see her eyes with that mother-look in 
*em, and feel her hands a touchin’ me. Seemed's if 
I jest couldn't live a minute longer without havin’ 
her ; and then sudden I got to thinkin’ about t’ other 
time I felt that way, when I lost my Kado, For you 
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THE STORY OF A DOG THAT LOVED, 
AND OF A BOY WHO WAS COMFORTED 














SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER 
When this “big brown, redish-yeller-brown dog, 
with hair a mite curly,’”’ came in an unexpected way 
to his new little master, there sprang up a friend- 
ship that became the great thing in life for both the 
boy and his dog. The little fellow tells the story of 
his dog to a sympathetic listener to correct the false 
impression abroad that he believes animals go to 
**folkses’ heaven.” He had taken for granted that 
dogs had souls, until his mother inadvertently 
brought great distress to her boy by enlightening 
him. The sorrow of the new discovery reached its 
climax when. Kado died — drowned while rescuing 
** Boots,” a“ yeller and white dog with a bad 
natur’,”” who had been a provoking enemy. While 
his mother wes comforting him over the first shock 
of distress, it suddenly dawned on the boy that if 
Kado had no soul he was lost to him forever. 








see, the worse I missed mother, the worse I ached to 
see Kado. Seems 's if one trouble sort o’ fetches 
back all your other ones. And I thinks to myself,— 
My, what a comfort ’t would be if I had Kado here. 
He'd understand. When he died I had mother to 
help me stand it, but now I ain’t got anybody, any- 
body. 

*‘It was awful still there in the dark. The little 
noises like what the brook makes goin’ over the 
stones, and the whisperin’ noise the leaves on the 
trees and bushes make when there’s a speck of a 
breeze, and the little soft or sharp orrattlin’ or sawin’ 
sounds the diff'ent bugs and hoppers and crawlin’ 
and flyin’ things make, why them sounds on’y made 
it stiller seem 's if.. So when a diff’ ent kind o’ noise 
come, though ’twas seth a small little noise, I heéerd.it 
plain. ‘Twas asort o° pattin’, rappin’ little noise like 
something soft touchin’ the ground over’n and over. It 
give a queer feelin’, I didn’t know why scas’ly. I 
wasn’t scaret at it, but I was kind o’ trembly, lis’ ning 
with all my ears, and yet sort o’ ’fraid to lis’n. It 
kep’ on and on, and a mite louder and nigher, and I 
knew, though I dassent own it even to myself, that it 
sounded like a dog—not every dog neither—runnin’ 
fast toward me. 


- HEN it got nigher I heerd, or felt, a breathin’, 
hurryin’ sound I hadn’t heerd for sech a spell, 
that used to mean somebody couldn’t hardly 

wait toget tome. And then—I prayed. *Twasn’t jest 

sayin’ my prayers, you know, but I prayed, and I says, 
says I, ‘Oh, God, don’t let me think that’s my Kado, 
for I jest couldn’ t stand bein’ dis’ pinted, and / £now tt 
ain't.’ And most afore I said ‘Amen’ I felt some- 
thing soft and cold and dampy on my hand, and 
little touchin’s climbin’ up on my legs, then that 
same cold and dampy thing on my face. My arms 
went out o’ theirselves, and I was holdin’ a dog close 
up to me, huggin’ and huggin’ him, and I knowed 
"twas Kado, I didn’t stop to think however he'd 
done it, nor where he'd been sence I'd seen his dear, 
wet body they'd found in the mill-pond, and I put in 
the ground myself. I didn’t even think a word about 
his not havin’ a soul to come back with. I jest 
hugged him and talked to him and cried all over him 

till his hair was wet. I told him about mother, but I 

see he knowed a’ready. We talked and talked and 

talked. I never could remember afterward whether 
his talk sounded, you know, so’s I could hear it. But 

I understood every word ’s plain as I can hear you. 

‘«Fust-off I was kind o’ ’fraid to ask him some 
things mebbe he wouldn't like to talk about, but I 
got so well ‘quainted with him after a spell I said 
every. single thing I wanted to afore we stopped. I 
asked him where he’d been and how he could @ been 
anywheres, him bein’ dead, and dogs not havin’ 
souls. (Yes, ma’am, I even 'ferred to that.) Well, 
seems ’s if he sorter smiled like real folks smile. 
Then he said he found he'd got something, whether 
*twas a soul he didn't know, but it passed him in ! 

‘¢«In wheres?’ I says real soft in his ear. And 
he jest says, ‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Nothin’ but that, ma’am, but he said it real 
cheerful and I was sat'sfied. And then—well, I 
found out the very thing I was achin’ to know, o’ 
course. He'd seen mother! And what's more, I 
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sort o’ got the idee she’d sent him or got a night off 
for him or something, knowin’ better’n anybody else 
how I needed him jest then. Well,—jiminy ! When 
I found out he’d seen mother, and sence I had, and— 
Why, I couldn’t make up my mind what to ask him. 
*Bout fifty dozen things come crowdin’ that I wanted 
to know, and they choked me all up and I swallered 
and the tears run down my face, and, after all, you 
couldn't never guess what a little fool thing I asked, 
stutterin’ it out a word to a time. 

*« *Was—mother—pretty—comfort’ ble?’ I ‘says. 
But it done’s well as more partic’ ler words would, 
and he told me every single thing I was achin’ to 
know. And you bet I haven't never worried about 
mother sence. 


6s ELL, there we set on the stones by Minner 


¥ Brook close up together so’s I could feel his 
curly hair ag’ in my cheek and his warm body 
snugglin’ up tome. Icouldn’t see him’ zackly ; it was 
dark and my eyes was most put out cryin’ all day. But 
I didn’t need to, I felt him and I knowed him ; 
wouldn't a feller know his own dog, even in the 
dark? Once as we set there, there come a pattin’ 
noise like paws on the ground and a snarly sound, 
and my heart jumped, for I knew ‘twas Boots, the 
dog Kado'd died for. I scursely breathed and I kep’ 
dreadful still, not knowin’ how Kado would act. But 
nothin’ 'tall happened. I felt Kado all over jest's 
Boots went by us and not a single hair stiffed up *s 
they used to when that dog was nigh; he didn’t 
breathe any faster, nor growl, nor nothin’. He jest 
licked my cheek and he says, ‘ Yes, I know who ' tis, 
but things like that don’t faze us where I b’ long now.’ 
And Boots run right on as if he didn’t reco’ nize Kado. 
*Twas gettin’ nigh daylight, though I didn't know it, 
when I see Kado was kind o’ nervy and oneasy. 
Then all of a sudden I thought he hadn't eat, any- 
thing for a long spell,—I don’t know how long it 
took him to get here, but it must be a terr’ ble ways 
off,—and I guessed he was hungry. And I hadn't 
got a scrap of anything for him. I used to fetch 
along victuals in my pocket when we was off together, 
and I thought mebbe he’spected it now, That made 
me feel dreadful bad, and I hugged him tighter and 
told him how sorry I was I hadn't got something for 
him, and I cried right as I says, ‘You see I didn't 
know you was comin’, Kado.’ 

‘*And he says ’twas all right, he couldn’t touch a 
thing. Then he snuggied up closeter and kep’ real 
still, dreadful still, I couldn't hear him breathin’ 
nor scurcely feel him any more. I thinks, he’s fell 
asleep and I don’t wonder. And I found I was 
dreadful drowsy myself, and I lay my head right up 
ag’in him as I'd done so many times when he was 
alive, and I s’pose I dropped off. 'T any rate they 
found me there next mornin’, the neighbors did, and 
took me home. Seems I'd ketched cold, or some- 
thing, and I was real sick for a long spell. But 
bimeby I roused up and took notice o’ things, Fust 
thing I said, says I, ‘Where's Kado?’—and they 
looked 't each other kind o’ queer like, and they 
says, ‘Oh, he’s all right. Don’t talk.” I knowed 
right off in one minute that Kado’d gone back, 


xe OW you see, don’t ye, what I b’ lieve,—or Anow 


ruther—about a place for dogs when they get 

through here. For I see myself that one dog 
had something, —I' m willing to call it a instinct if you 
say so,—that let him in there, free. As for the kind o’ 
place, I only know a few things from what I see in Kado 
that night. Fust off it’s a homey place or dogs wouldn't 
never stay, for they’re great on their own old homes, 
you know, and it’s a healthy place, for I never see— 
or felt—Kado look more rugged. There ain't no 
dyin’, for they’ ve done all that once, nor any cryin’, 
"cause there ain’t no sorrer to cry over. If they 
should forgit and begin to cry,—dogs do cry, you 
know,—there’d be somebody to wipe the cry out 0’ 
their eyes. They ain’t hungry no more nor thirsty 
no more,—and Kado was thirsty, seems ’s if, most all 
the time down here. And it’s a forgivin’ kind o’ 
place, for you see how Kado took Boots’ comin’ along 
that night. And,—my! seems ’s if I was jest a 
describin’ folks’s heaven the way Scriptur’ does. 
Well, mebbe they ain't so terr’ ble diff’ ent after all.’’ 

New York City. 
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GRADED LESSONS IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


HE CASE.—The school to be studied is the Em- 
manuel Baptist, five miles north and one west 
of Mead, Saunders County, Nebraska. The 

influence of this Sunday-school extends over an area 
of six miles square. The nationalities represented in 
the constituency are American, English, Swede, Ger- 
man, and Irish;each content with his own affairs, but 
scarcely heeding public matters of the church. 


The Diagnosis,—There are some renters, but this 
community is very largely made up of well-to-do farm- 
ers who have cared for their own physical and intel- 
lectual welfare and that of their children, but so far 
as we have been able to judge, the spiritual life of the 
neighborhood received very little attention aside from 
what was done in the little Sunday-school and church. 
But even there the action of the heart was rather slow, 
for there was a membership of only fifty, and an aver- 
age attendance of but forty. These were arranged in 
six classes. 


Dangerous Symptoms.—Some of the muscles gov- 
erning church activity were grown fast to the form of 
past achievements. It was hard for some to compre- 
hend any good in what they termed ‘‘ new-fangled 
ideas."’ A few could not see the aim of a course of 
lessons that would give -definite and systematic reli- 
gious instruction to meet the need of the pupil at each 
stage of his development. 

Some did not care to make the exertion necessary 
to carry on a line of work that would demand more 
time from teacher and pupils in the study of the Word 
of God. It was easier to come without any prepara- 
tion particularly, and some objected to the idea of 
leaving the old way of doing things. 

But perhaps the most serious symptom of all was a 
sort of paralysis resulting from the general impression 
that a country Sunday-school coudd not be graded ; 
and what was more alarming still was the apathy that 
was evident because of the thought that a country 
Sunday-school xeed not be graded, that the ‘‘ same old 
way is good enough, for we are just plain country folk.’’ 


The Prognosis.—In spite of all these dangerous 
symptoms, we believed the general constitution was 
such as to warrant an operation for the introduction 
of the Graded Lessons, We believed the teachers 
would be more interested in their work with an aim 
to be accomplished for each department of work. We 
believed the pupils would be more regular in attend- 
ance and more enthusiastic as the work continued. 
We believed the workers would all realize through the 
improved order, grading, and business methods in 
management, that the country Sunday-school is one 
of the greatest agencies for good in all the land. We 
believed the country people would come to know that 
the country Sunday-school is just as efficient as is the 
large city school in its service of teaching the child to 
know the Heavenly Father, and in training him to 
live as God's child. 


How the Change Came About.—The first informa- 
tion concerning the Graded Lessons came to the school 
through the literature of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. Then a few months later some of the 
workers heard a detailed explanation of the course at 
the annual county convention. 

Miss Ida M. Johnson, teacher of the Beginners, had 
been using ‘the old two-years’ course of Beginners’ 
Lessons, and when she read the announcements of 
the new lessons she determined that they should have 
them in their school. So in spite of the objections 
and in the face of some disapproval, she asked tite 
secretary to order the supplies for the Beginners and 
Primary Departments. She had such hope, courage, 
and determination that she dispelled the fear of fail- 
ure. As the work progressed, the good faith and con- 
fidence of the people were entirely restored. 

There were no trained teachers in this Sunday- 
school,—just common school and high-school gradu- 
ates. None had graduated from a Sunday-school 
teacher-training class, though a few had done a little 
private study, and some were public school teachers, 

But these untrained teachers studied the teachers’ 
text-books, reading all directions carefully, and used 


The monthly department of “ The Forum of Methods 
in Graded Woerk,”’ conducted by Mrs. Maud Junkin 
Baldwin, Elementary Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sabbath School Association, will 
appear in next week’s issue of the Times. 





great quantities of common sense. The results have 
shown that with these improved helps for the teacher 
the unskilled soon worked with confidence and accu- 
racy, for right methods and principles of teaching are 
made very plain in the Graded Course. Faithfully 
following these directions, the inexperienced and un- 
trained soon worked with assurance and skill. 


Renewed Life.—The first sign of renewed life in 
the school was the increase of the membership to 
seventy-four and the average attendance to fifty. 

For a while there was a little difficulty in getting 
the work to go smoothly. Some pupils were averse 
to doing the hand-work, and some parents failed to 
see the value and purpose of the home-work. All of 
the former carelessness and indifference toward the 
teaching and studying of God’s Word must be changed. 
This could not be done in a minute. The process of 
education is one of growth, and sometimes it is very 
slow growth. Patiently the teachers worked to create 
the interest with the stories and the hand-work in the 
Sunday-school session, until there has been a real 
transformation in the ideas of pupils and parents as 
to what constitutes the work of a modern Sunday- 
school. 

The second evidence of renewed energy was the 
increase in the offerings, so that the extra cost of the 
material for the Graded Lessons was paid without any 
difficulty, This increase in the expenses had been a 
serious drawback at the beginning. 


Encouragement.—At every opportunity the teachers 
consulted together concerning the condition of the 





Clinical Notes 
By the Chief-of-Staff 


1. This small school is a fair sample of nearly all small 
country schools where, at the beginning of their devel- 
opment, the general opinion is, ‘‘ It can’t be done in a 
country school the size of ours.” 


2. Where was the beginning of better things? Note 
that the secret is revealed in the two words “‘ we be- 
lieved,’’ repeated five times. Don’t try anything till 
you believe in it. But if you do believe in it with all 
your heart, you can afford to try it with all your might. 


3. The hope of improvement centered, as it always 
does, in one person. If you have a vision of what ought 
to be, work it into reality, even though you are the only 
one who sees it. 


4. It is noticeable that the leaders had prepared their 
helpers to understand that the process of education is 
one of very slow growth. Many fail at this point, ex- 
-pecting that a new move will work an immediate revolu- 
tion. If you believe, you can afford to wait while you 
work. 


5. Renewed life in this case, as it should always be, 
was not measured by the comments of those who had 
become interested, but by the increase and average 
attendance of the enrolled members, the increase in offer- 
ings, and the determined effort on the part of the teachers 
to make the most of the school. 


6. This school has demonstrated that the Graded 
Lessons will produce definite spiritual results. The fact 
is that where spiritual results are not produced, no mat- 
ter what the course of lessons may be, the fault is more 
with the teacher than with the lessons. But given a 
spiritually-minded teacher, the Graded Lessons give a 
better opportunity for spiritual results. 











school, noting the improvement and evidences of real 
pleasure in the work. They were very much encour- 
aged by the help given at the meetings of the district 
and county Sunday-school associations, where the 
problems of other schools were discussed, and all 
compared methods and plans. 

Few changes had to be made in the classes when 
the graded work was installed, each class being given 
the grade of work best suited to its needs. It cer- 
tainly was an inspiration to note the response as the 
months rolled by. To begin at a certain place at a 
certain time, to have a definite time in which to com- 
plete the required work and to be promoted to the 
next grade, placed the Sunday-school in a position to 
command the respect of the community as never 
before. 


Spiritual Indications.—The Graded Lessons were 
commenced in October, 1909. ‘Two years later, Octo- 
ber, 1911, there was a revival service in which eighty- 
six were converted. To quote from Miss Johnson's 
letter: ‘‘One night there were eighteen conversions, 
and nearly all from the Sunday-school. They went 
forward just as soon as the invitation was given and 
just as fast as they could get there. Some of the 
grown people questioned the little people who were 
about ten years old, thinking that the children did 
not understand what it meant. The children an- 
swered very intelligently, much to the surprise of the 
grown folk. One of the teachers said, ‘It is the 
Graded Lessons.’ One man said, ‘I like the chil- 
dren to study those lessons; they learn so much, 
They are so plain the child readily learns to know 
God.’ "’ 

Of those who joined the church, there were six 
Juniors, eight Intermediates, and eight Seniors.. Some 
joined other churches. 


Annual Examinations.—An Examination and Pro- 
motion Day was observed the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber. Each of the Beginners was asked to say five 
memory texts, and one little girl said ten. 

The Primary pupils were given ten questions to 
answer, some oral and some written. A written ex- 
amination was given the Juniors,—ten questions on 
the lessons, and ten on the correlated work. The 
report in detail was as follows : Beginners, excellent ; 
Primary, good; Junior, fair; Intermediate work, 
varied, depending upon the teacher. 

The work of this day aroused much interest, and 
pupils have given better attention since. These are 
some of the comments of the teachers: ‘* Pupils like 
the lessons better as we go on.’’ ‘*The temperance 
lessons are made simple enough for the children to 
understand them.’’ ‘‘The strongest feature is the 
adaptability of the subject-matter to the class.’’ ‘*The 
intermediate lessons make the pupils think for them- 
selves.’’ ‘‘ Pupils like the missionary lessons better 
than the other lessons.’’ ‘‘The only trouble is, the 
material prepared for one lesson is more than we can 
get for one time."’ 

The work of the pupils is carefully examined each 
day, and due recognition is given for the work accom- 
plished, by the use of little stars pasted in the books. 


Present Condition.—This Sunday-school has been 
working in a little one-room church-building, twenty- 
four by forty feet. Curtains and screens were used to 
make the separate apartments for the class-work. 
They have blackboards and little chairs,—in fact, 
have attained nearly every point in the elementary 
standard. 

Plans are being made to remodel the church-build- 
ing this summer, for the new activities require more 
adequate equipment. 

In March, 1912, the membership of the school was 
157, with an average attendance of 90. Attendance 


. at the church services was about 90, when formerly it 


was 30. 

The Emmanuel Baptist Sunday-school is as busy, 
happy, healthy, and robust a Sunday-school as can 
be found anywhere in Nebraska, and the occasion 
of all this improvement was the introduction of the 
Graded Lessons. 





Readers who desire further details concerning this work may write 
Miss Ida Ih. Johnson, Fremont, Nebraska, Rural Route No. 4. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


HERE has been invented and is now being 
manufactured and sold a machine called a tele- 
graphone that records speech on a magnetized 

wire. The impression is so sure that it will record 
any conversation that takes place in the room, and 
if attached to the telephone will record any conversa- 
tion that is held on that. If you whisper loud enough 
for any one to hear you at all, the wire will catch, 
hold, and repeat that whisper. You can put the wire 
away in a case and leave it for years, or you can 
carry it in your pocket. It will still repeat what you 
said without alteration, It is inexorable. But equally 
wonderful is it that if you merely pass a magnet 
along the wire the record is gone forever. That was 
the greatness of John the Baptist. He said what 
God told him tosay, regardless of the danger to nim- 
self. And when Ged was through with him, he 
ceased to speak, saying, ‘‘He must increase, but I 
must decrease.” The telegraphone is a machine and 
deserves no credit for what it does, but when a man 
spoke to the world what God whispered to him, Jesus 
said of him that there had not been a greater born 
of women. He was carrying out the Father's will 
perfectly; that was John’s greatness. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
Now we have concluded our study of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and are proceeding with the further 
events of Jesus’ ministry. ‘To get hold of the situa- 
tion in to-day’s lesson, read Mark 6: 17-20, and also 
Luke's account, 7: 19-35. Professor Riddle’s open- 
ing paragraphs map out the situation of the incident. 
The lesson naturally falls into three sections: 


1. John’s doubting question and its answer by Jesus 
vs. 2-6). 
2. Jesus’ defense of John to the onlookers (vs. 7-15). 
. Jesus’ arraignment of the wilfulness of the generation 
to whom he and John came (vs, 16-19). 


See how natural this doubting hour in John’s life 
was (Professor Clow, 2, and Professor Riddle’s para- 
graph on “ John the Baptist”). See also the satisfy- 
ing nature of Jesus’ answer to John (Professor Clow, 
3, and The Class in Session.) 

Coming now to the second division of the lesson: 
Professor Clow’s third paragraph shows how and 
why Jesus made this defense of John. Dr. Mackie’s 
second and third paragraphs make vivid Jesus’ figures 
of speech. What John’s real greatness was is indi- 
cated by Professor Riddle’s note on verse 9, and 
Professor Clow's third paragraph. Mr. Ridgway’s 
first paragraph gives some points about what real 
strength is, and his second shows the kind of weak- 
ness that John did not have. Professor Clow’s fourth 
paragraph shows what Jesus meant by verse 11. 

Time may well be taken to analyze John’s great- 
ness. Mr, Wells treats it dramatically—the road- 
builder. Mr. Ridgway shows how we may be mes- 
sengers to-day (paragraph 3). Verse 12 contains a 
saying that seems obscure. See how Professor Clow 
explains it (paragraph 5, also The Class in Ses- 
sion). Verse 15 is one of Jesus’ phrases that is oft 
repeated in the Gospels (see The Class in Ses- 
sion), The third general division of our lesson is a 
condemnation and an illustration. Dr. Mackie de- 
scribes it (4). Professor Riddle comments on it (16), 
Professor Clow interprets it (6), and Mr. Ridgway 
makes an application of it to everyday life (4). 

The passage closes with another of Jesus’ charac- 
teristic phrases (Professor Riddle, note). Verse 19 
is illustrated by Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph. 

The student will gain a vivid picture of the mean- 
ing. of verse 10 from H, Clay Trumbull’s ‘* Studies 
in Oriental Social Life” (p. 209 ff.). The notes in 
The New prrey | Bible on Matthew will be found 
useful, and also those in Abbott’s Commentary. 


The Class in Session 
Some time before the giving of the Sermon on the 
Mount John the Baptist had been shut up in prison 
by Herod because he had openly rebuked Herod for 
-his immorality. It is not difficult to imagine the de- 
pressing effect of prison life on the open-air sort of 
man that John was. Moreover, he whom he had 
foretold as having his ‘‘fan in his hand,” and about 
to ** Rene cleanse his floor,” gave no signs of 
his work of national purification. There is no sin 
in having doubts; the danger in doubting is what 
we do about it. John did the right thing. He sent 
to Jesus for an answer. Note the directness of his 
question. He does not seek to conceal the existence 





LESSON 11. JUNE 16. CHRIST’S WITNESS TO JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Matthew I1 : 2-19. Commit verses 5, 6 


Golden Text: Among them that are born of women there is none greater than John: yet he 
that is but little in the kingdom of God is greater than he.—Luke 7 : 28 


Read Luke 7 : 19-35 


2 Now een tebe heard in the prison the works of the Christ, 
he sent by his disciples 3 and said unto him, Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another? 4 And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Go and tell John the things which ye hear and 
see: § the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have ! good tidings preached to them. 6 
And blessed is he, whosoever shall find no occasion of stum- 
bling in me. 

7 And as these went their wr Jesus began to say unto the 
multitudes concerning John, What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to behold? a reed shaken with the wind? 8 But what 
went ye out to see ? a man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, 
they that wear soft raiment are in kings’ houses. 9 * But 
wherefore went ye out? to see aprophet? Yea, I say unto 

ou, and much more than a prophet. 10 ‘This is he, of whom 
t is written, 

8 Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy way before thee. 

11 Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of women 
there hath not arisen a greater t ag Icha the Baptist :_yet he 
that is ¢ but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 
12 And from the days of John the Baptist until now the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and men of violence take it 
by force. 13 For all the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John. 14 And if ye are willing to receive 5#¢, this is 
Elijah, that isto come. 15 He that hath ears ®to: hear, let 
him hear, 16 But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? 
It is like unto children siting a the marketplaces, who call 
unto their fellows 17 and say, We piped unto you, and ye did 
not dance ; we wailed, and ye did not ?7mourn. 18 For John 
came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a 
demon. 19 ‘The Son of man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, Behold, a gluttonous man and a winebibber, a friend 
of ® publicans and sinners! And wisdom ® is justified by her 
© works. 

1 Or, the gospel 2% Many ancient authorities read But what went 
2% out to see? a prophet? *%Mal. iii. 2. *Gr. lesser. 5 Or, him 

Some ancient authorities omit to hear, 1 Gr. beat the breast. *See 
marginal note on ch. 7 46. %Or, was 1 Many ancient authorities 
read children: as in Lk. 7. 35. 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, 69 Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 
Verse 2.— Where and why was John imprisoned? What 


‘works of Jesus are referred to? (Riddle, 2, 3, and v. 2; 


Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 3.—What was meant by the question, ‘ Art thou 
he that cometh ’’?? (Riddle; Mackie, 1; Sanders, 3.) 

Verses 4-6.—In what way was this an answer to John’s 
question ? (Riddle ; Clow, 2; Sanders, 4 ; Class in Session.) 

Verse 6.—What did Jesus mean by an ‘‘ occasion of 
stumbling ’’ ?. (Riddle.) 

Verses 7-9. —What was the significance of these ques- 
tions ? (Riddle ; Mackie, 2; Sanders, 5.) 

Verse 9.—Why did Jesus say that John was much more 
than a prophet? (Riddle; Clow, 3, 4; Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 11.—Did Jesus except himself in this statement 
concerning ‘‘ them that are born of women’’? What did 
Jesus mean by “the kingdom of heaven’’? In what 
sense were those designated as ‘* but little in the kingdom 
of heaven’’ greater than John? (Riddle; Clow, 5; Miss 
Lovett, 6.) 

Verse 12.—What does this verse mean? (Riddle ; Clow, 
6; Class in Session.) 

Verse 14.—What did Jesus mean when he said, ‘‘ This 
is Elijah, that is to come’’?? (Riddle; Clow, 6.) 

Verses 16, 17,—What is the significance of this compari- 
son? (Riddle; Mackie, 4; Sanders, 6.) 

Verse 19.—What is meant by the statement ‘* wisdom is 
justified by her works’’? (Riddle; Clow, 7.) 








of his doubts. Luke tells us that these messengers 
saw Jesus in that very hour healing and preaching. 
Jesus sends to John the very answer that would best 
satisfy him. John believed the Old Testament. It 
was his very life. Jesus told John to compare the 
work that he was doing with what Isaiah had said, 
and to see if they did not match. 

The second division of the passage is Jesus’ de- 
fense of John before those who witnessed his confes- 
sion of doubt. This man John, says he, is no sway- 
ing reed, though he has doubted. He is a prophet, 
as you said yourselves; but he was more than that: 
he was the forerunner of God’s Messiah, who cleared 
the way for him. And Jesus quotes a great passage 
from Isaiah. It is an honor to be mentioned in his- 
tory, but it is more than an honor to be foretold in 
holy a This momentary weakness does not 
detract from John’s greatness. Yet great as John 
was, a very child who knows the great facts of God's 
love as shown in the death and resurrection of Jesus 
knows more than John. He is a giant doorkeeper 
who opens the gate for others, but passes not in him- 
self. erses 12 and 13 are capable of interpretation 
in several ways. It seems most natural to take them 
as meaning that the people pushed aside conven- 
tional religious ideas and crowded to hear Jesus’ 
truth, and those that were bold enough to grasp it 











got it. The publicans and sinners got it, and so did 
the disciples, and Zaccheus, and others who were 
bold enough. John was the beginning of this bold- 
ness, and all the prophets who went before him fore- 
told his day, but he ushered it in. He defied all 
custom and precedent and spoke as God taught him. 
Do not pass over too lightly the fateful words, ‘‘ He 
that hath earstohear....” They were often on Jesus’ 
lips. Also he well knew that the heart and con- 
science could arrive at a state of hardness where they 
could not and would not take in the truth. 

The third division of this passage is Jesus’ arraign- 
ment of the balky wilfulness of that generation, who 
criticized John use he was too stern and too 
ascetic in his habit, and condemned Jesus himself as 
a high liver. He likens them to petulant children 
who will not join in one game because it is too gay, 
and another because it is too sad. He closes by say- 
ing that their attitude condemns itself, because both 
John and himself will be seen to be right by those 
who see right. And their different methods are 
proved wise by the result. 


A Lesson Summary 

A sure conclusion from this incident is that our 
Lord has profound sympathy for the man who has 
fallen into difficulty and into doubt. God is loyal to 
his servants. He will help the man who needs help 
and will ask for it, and will not condemn him for his 
temporary cloud, He sees perfectly behind that tem- 
porary mood the real value of his servant’s character. 
The onlookers might have thought shame of John for 
his fears; Jesus declared him’in that hour to be the 

reatest man of woman born. Is it not singular that 
Tosus should have been silent about John—so far as 
we know—until this hour of his weakness? And 


what was it that Jesus saw in John that elevated: 


him? Was it not his violent energy in the proclama- 
tion of his message? John was a violent man, vio- 
lent in spirit; his resistless passion for righteousness 
swept away the cobwebs and conventionalities of the 
Pharisees, and let soe crowd into real truth. 
John’s greatness and glory.is that he did perfectly 
the thing for which he was created. Like the sun 


in the heavens, he was true to his course, rising: 


when it was time to rise, and departing at the sunset 
of his duties. It is a blessed age that has ministers 
like that. God likes the men of grit and force, 


Questions for Class Use 

. Why was John in prison? 

. What caused John’s depression ? 

. How did Jesus answer John’s question ? 

Why was John not like a reed ? 

Why was John greater than a prophet ? 

What makes a man great ? 

. What kind of violence takes the kingdom of heaven ? 
. What is the true test of wisdom ? 


Other Teaching Points 

A doubt is a valuable thing if it leads to searching for 
the truth. Indeed, a question rightly followed up may 
develop into our strongest conviction. 

Jesus gave John an answer that appealed to his reason, 
The facts that John’s friends saw and reported fitted into 
the words of Isaiah just as the two pieces of paper torn 
apart across a signature fitted together in an ‘ indenture.’’ 

Doubt and depression are generally traceable to some 
direct cause. Find out the cause and treat that. 

To Jesus the kingdom of heaven was the most wonder- 
ful thing of all, Can we share that feeling? And what 
is the kingdom of heaven? He is in the kingdom who 
knows God’s love in the redeeming love of the cross, and 
knows God’s power in the resurrection in newness of life, 
and seeks to obey God’s will as his one rule of life. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 7 : 36-50.) 

For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 

assigned in advance by the teacher.) 

Some persons wake up all the good that there is in 
us, and call forth the very best side of us, What is 
this beautiful power ? e have a record of a woman 
who came to Jesus; he did not send for her; she 
came of her own accord, and confessed her devotion 
for him. Self-righteous people see nothing but evil 
in the fallen, and Jesus defended this woman to a 
proud Pharisee who condemned her, and sent her 
away forgiven and happy. 

1. After all his experiences with Pharisees, why did 
Jesus accept the hospitality of one of them ? , 

2. Why did the woman weep ? 

3. What did the Pharisee consider that Jesus should do? 

4. Do we love Jesus because we are forgiven, or are we 
forgiven because we love him? 

5. What lesson did Jesus teach Simon? 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 16 (Matt. 11: 2-19) 


The New Testament Elijah 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Glew, B.D. 


ESUS knew what was in man. His portraits are 
final. When he spoke of Cephas as the ** Rock,” 
and called Martha ‘‘careful and trowbled,” or 

fastened on Herod the epithet ‘‘that fox,” he laid 
bare their inmost character. Once, and once only, he 
drew a full-length picture of a man. That is what 
he does here in his witness to his friend and fore- 
runner, John the Baptist. 

This portrait stands out aquest a dark background. 
John had been in prison for many months. The 
gy mood was upon him. Its gloom was deepened 

y the keen disa ponent of his hopes and the 
seeming failure of his prophecies, There was no ax 
laid to the roots of the trees, no winnowing fan, no 
unquenchable fire in the ministry of Jesus. Out of 
the prison came the cry of a wavering faith, ‘* Art 
thou he that cometh?’ The Lord is very piti- 
ful. ‘* He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth 
up their wounds.” Jesus has no word of reproach. 

e sends the messengers back with tidings which he 
bnew ose unerring spiritual mind would inter- 
pect his cry of a wavering faith is heard to-day. 

here are men and women who are disappointed in 
Christ, and they are disappointed precisely as John 
was. They have been expecting Christ to lead a 
social revolution, But Christ has to-day, as in John’s 
time, the one answer—not in red-handed revolution, 
not in a new social order, not in labor schemes, but 
in the beneficences of the gospel is the kingdom to be 
seen. It meets men’s deepest needs. 

Against that background Jesus set the shining 
glory of John. Speaking to an open-air crowd, he 
adopts the method of arresting question and swift 
answer. Not a reed—a thing swayed by the popular 
breath. Not a man in the garb of a courtier, with 
smooth platitudes and obsequious manners. A 
popes. with a prophet’s lonely and daring faith in 

and righteousness, and a prophet’s fearless 
word and clear-visioned hope. ‘‘More than a 
prophet,”—-a preacher of the gospel, elate with the 
rapture of the sight of the Lamb who should be slain. 
Jesus sees him as the one spirit who had outlived 
prophecy, and beheld its fulfilment. He paints: 


‘* John, like some lonely peak by the Creator 
Fired with the red glow of the rushing morn.’’ 


Then Jesus touches the picture with beauty. 
‘* There hath not arisen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist.” It:is a spiritual splendor he is setting on 
John’s face. He bids the listening crowd call up 
Abraham, and Moses, and Samuel, and Elijah, and 
all the prophets, whose names were spoken with 
reverence, and declares that John’s moral loveliness 
keeps its grace beside them all. His knowledge of 
God’s mind, his insight into God’s ways, his zeal for 
God’s glory, his recognition of God revealed in Christ, 
his selfless devotion, his stedfastness in trial, his con- 
quest over his own desires, make him wear a grace 
which no Old Testament saint surpassed. 

Jesus completes his portrait, as great painters do? 
by one or two touches, sometimes of shadow, and 
sometimes of light. ‘‘He that is little in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he.’”” The dawn has 
not the clear light of the noonday. The bud has 
not the beauty of the flower. The student of to-day 
wonders, with a certain pathos, at the groping wis- 
dom of Socrates. The little child with his hymn, 
‘*Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” is amazed at the 
dim vision of Moses. The humblest believer has 
seen the grace of the Lord Jesus and the power of 
his cross as John could not discern them. Yet how 
great is that spiritual beauty, how noble is that 
loyalty, how ashaming to us in the days of the clear 
light, is the self-forgetting service of this lonely spirit, 
whose supreme care was the coming of his Lord. 

Then there is added a line or two which heightens 
the effect. ‘‘ From the days of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence.” 
That is Christ’s tribute to John’s work. John found 
Israel listless, unbelieving, unhopeful, sunk down 
into formalism and hypocrisy, often heedless of their 

st and more heedless still of the coming of their 

ing. As John’s voice was heard in the deserts, as 
a careless world was quickened by his call to repent- 
ance, as berg | minds were aroused by the power 
of the Spirit of God, as the multitudes began to 
flock out to listen to his teaching with awakened con- 
sciences, the kingdom of heaven, so long a mere 
word, became a reality, and men cast off their apathy 
and pressed into it, until they were ready for the 
word of Christ. ‘That was the work of this New 
Testament Elijah—done with a power which Elijah 
did not possess. 

The closing touch saddens the face of Christ’s por- 
trait. He is recalling the sorrow which dwelt in 
John’s heart and looked out of his eyes when men 
scorned and rejected him: The rigorous life, the 
mean fare, the rude habit did not impress all, nor 
did they hold the mass of the people long. ‘* He 
hath a demon,” was their flippant jest. Jesus uses 
this verdict to pass his unalterable condemnation on 
this childish and self-willed generation. Neither an 
ascetic John nor a genial and sunny Christ can find 
acceptance with a shallow and frivolous people. 


‘see: This message of Jesus 
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‘Vet both are required for God’s service. There arte 
times when a stern. self-denial and an austere self- 
sacrifice are high duties. The right hand must be 
cut off. There are times when winsome beauty 
makes this appeal, ‘‘ Wisdom.is recognized by her 
children.” There are still some aspects of life toward 
which, as each man knows, he must adopt the ascetic 
rigor of John the Baptist, however our generation 
may mock and sneer. 
Giascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS evident from Luke 7 that the Sermon on the 
Mount was followed by the healing of the centu- 
rion’s servant at Capernaum, and that by the 

raising of the widow's son at Nain. ‘The incidents in 
this lesson come next, in the early summerof A.D. 28. 
The order of Matthew is not chronological. 
Places.—Somewhere in Galilee, not definitely indi- 
cated. John the Baptist was in prison at the fortress 
Macherus, near the Dead Sea, where he had been 
placed by Herod Antipas. In Lesson 9, Third Quar- 
ter, the imprisonment and murder of John the Bap- 
tist will be the topics. 
the Baptist.—John had now been in prison 
since the autumn of A. D, 27, a period of at least 
seven months. As he had already recognized Je- 
sus as the Messiah, the doubt implied in verse 2 
must be accounted for. Some have held that the 


question was asked to meet the doubts of John's dis- . 


ciples, but it is most naturally regarded as indicating 
John’s own state of mind. In prison depression 
would probably affect his faith. In spite of the 
‘* works” which were reported to him, he may have 
‘expected some different manifestations of the 

ahship of Jesus, and become impatient of delay. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 2.—The works of the Christ : The miracles 
previously narrated. atthew nowhere else uses 
the form ‘‘the Christ.” Probably the report made 
to John recognized that Jesus was the Messiah whom 
the Baptist had announced.— By his disciples: 
‘*Two” occurs in Luke, but is not well attested here. 

Verse 3.--He that cometh : Obviously referring 
to the promised Messiah. On John's doubt, see above. 

Verse 4.—TZell John the things which ye hear and 
ints to his works of 
love as the true signs of his Messiahship. 

Verse 5.—The poor have good tidings preached 


to them: This is the climax of the verse. ‘ The 
poor,” doubtless, includes the wed in spirit. The 
clause is probably taken from Isaiah 61 : 1 (comp. 


Luke 4 : 18), where ‘‘ meek” occurs. 

Verse 6.—Shali find no occasion of stumbling in 
me: Shall not fall into the sin of unbelief because of 
a mistake regarding my works and mission. This 
“"— a caution to John himself. 

erse 7.—The multitudes: This witness to John 
the Baptist was made publicly, but not in the pres- 
ence of John’s disciples.— 70 behold: As if from curi- 
osity.—A reed shaken with the wind? Suggesting 
weakness and fickleness. 

Verse 8.—A man clothed in soft raiment? An 
allusion to John’s dress of camel's hair. 

Verse 9.—7Zo see a prophet? This is the better 
a order.— Much more than a prophet: 
‘* Prophet” is one who speaks with God’s authority, 
not necessarily one who predicts. John was greater 
than the Old Testament prophets, because he was 
the forerunner of him to whom these _ prophets 
pointed, and himself the subject of prediction, 

Verse nang whom itis written: In Malachi 3: 
1; compare Mark 1 : 2, Luke 7 : 27. 

Verse 11.—Among them that are born of women: 
The context plainly shows that Jesus does not in- 
clude himself.—Greater than John the Baptist: As 
the forerunner of the Messiah he was the greatest in 
the Old Dispensation.—Pué little in the kingdom of 
heaven: In the New Dispensation. 

Verse 12.—Suffereth violence: Most naturally re- 
ferred to the strenuous movement in the kingdom, 
begun by John and carried on by Jesus himself. 

Verses 14.—This ts Elijah, thatis tocome: As pre- 
dicted (Mal. 4:5), andimplied in verse roof thelesson. 
- Verses 16, 17.—The reference is to an Oriental 
pastime. Two parties of children appear, one repre- 
senting a festive scene, tlie other a funeral. But in 
neither case does the other party respond. 

Verse 18.—Netther eating nor drinking: John 
the Baptist was an ascetic.. His food and raiment 
were peculiar, and, being a Nazirite, he drank no 
wine.—He hath a demon: His peculiarities were at- 
tributed to demoniacal possession. 

Verse 19.—Eating and drinking : Our Lord joined 
in all the proper social habits of the people.—A friend 
of publicans and sinners: This reproach was fre- 


.quently made.— Wisdom: That is God’s wisdom, 


here personified.— Justified : Proved and declared to 
be right. By her works: Luke, ‘‘children.” The 
sense is substantially the same. The results in the 
case of each, John and Jesus, proved that each was 
right, despite the carping criticism. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Where to Find Them.— Wiai went ye out... to be- 
hold? a reed shaken with the wind? (vy. 7.) Ifany 
one went out to behold ee what would he see ? Does 
any one ever say, ‘‘ They have some strong men in 
Yourtown, and Hugh Jones is one of them" ? What 
isastrong man? Yes, there are lots of them. Sun- 


. day-school factories are turning them out all the time. 


As I write, the great steel-workers of Europe have 
just visited us, The thing that amazed them was 
that America’s great establishments were run by 
young men. Largely Christian men at that. Men 
whom the convivial winds cannot shake into the 
champagne cooler. Men whom business winds can- 
not shake into sharp practises. Men whom avari- 
cious winds cannot shake into mean dishonesties. 
Men whom social winds cannot shake into loose liv- 
ing. Mr, J. P. Morgan has a young man whom he 
uses to straighten out the great corporations he con- 
trols. When Mr. Morgan picked his man he picked 
astrongone. He took a Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. ‘* They all doit” (Prov. 4: 7, 8). 


The Idle Rich.—A man clothed in soft raiment ? 
(v. 8.) Mr. Morgan and other Captains do not go in 
quest for their strong men to those places where 
young mén wear their Sunday clothes every day. 

he fellows who live in Coatesville and have no 
working clothes are looked upon with suspicion. The 
world is getting rid of soft raiment-ites. The college 
boy takes a job for the summer. ‘* Want to do some- 
atin In shop, engineer corps, on the road, learn- 
ing life and folks. Hustling and making moral 
muscle. A magnificent race of young Americans 
coming up out of our Sunday-schools and Y. M. C. A’s, 
both town and college. No wonder I’m proud of them. 
They tell me that last winter at Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity they had eight hundred students in Bible 
classes. The ‘‘ man clothed in soft raiment”! Why, 
this sensible old world despises him’ in spite of his 
millions. The idle rich is passing (Ezek. 16 : 49 ; 
Luke 19 : 20-25). 


The Good Job.—/ send my messenger (v. 10). 
God’s messengers come ahead of his best things, 
Apt to be John Baptist like—different from wishes 
and expectations. God’s goodness is shown in the 
messengers he sends. Take those he sends to Coates- 
ville. ne came to ‘Coatesville to tell all the young 
fellows that the good jobs up-town in bank and store 
and the good jobs down along.the creek in mill and, ' 
office are pointed toward the friends of Jesus Christ. 
Didn’t you hear him? You. don’t believe it? Who 
hold these places now? If the church went to heaven 
business couldn’t go on (1 Thess. 4: 17). You never 
think of Chicago as a heavenly city—hardly—yet 
Andrew Stevenson says that of Chicago’s forty-eight 
banks forty-five have Christian directors. Same in 
the industries. Examine your own town. 


** Let’s Play.”— Like unto children sitting in the 
marketplaces (v. 16), Still have them. Won't play 
anything. Neither good nor bad, Don’t belong to 
church. Are no menace to society. Don’t weigh an 
ounce in the world’s influence for good. Neither 
Christian nor pagan. World no better for their hav- 
ing passed through. They just die and are buried. 
What doI mean? Some of the best men, the most 
useful men, the hardest-to-be-spared men were the 
‘*toughs ” of my boyhood days. ‘* Mother says you 
were one of them.’’ Now, George! Be something. 
Play something. Don’t be a Miss Nancy. If you 
were a boy of mine I would be glad when you fell in 
the gutter, when you wore out your knees playin 
marbles, and got a spanking now and then. woul 
want you to be a strong, playing, getting-into-mis- 
chief, doing-something kind of Ser. I know for 
such words the letters will come from the ends of the 
earth. But haven’t I a right to pick my own kind of 
boy? That is he. He is always ready to play 
something. Jesus loves the same sort, and when 
Jesus and this boy get together Sunday-schools, 
churches and business fairly hum (Matt. 25 : 20, 21). 


Hand in Hand.— Wisdom is justified by her works 
(v.19). This discourse is one of my favorites, as you 
may have guessed. It is a long call from my Quaker 
neighbor Friend Stebbins of Birmingham Meeting to 
Happy Harry and Tambourine Susie of the Salvation 
Army. Friend Stebbins takes religion very seriously, 
while Harry and Susie with drum and jingle are up 
on Third Avenue singing lively songs and preaching 
the gospel. Jesus says both are right. He loves 
them both. Men differ. Never criticize. Never 
pick at other Christians. Not allcan see and think 
alike. ‘‘If everybody thought as I did,” said Jim, 
tne! ter would have wanted my wife.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied Joe, ‘‘and if everybody thought as I do no- 
body would have her.” Wecan sit in quiet medita- 
tion with the Friends, sing Psalms with the U. P’s, 
have a noble service with the Episcopalians, or 
awake the slums with brass band and martial songs 
along with our Salvation Army friends. Jesus loves 
and honors us all. Why make faces at each other? 
(Jobn 17 : 9-11.) 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Ideal Ambassador. — Among them 
that are born of women there is none greater 
than John (Golden Text) : 


He held the lamp each Sabbath day, 
So low that none could miss the way, 
And yet so ~— to bring in sight 
‘That picture fair of Christ the Light, 
‘That, gazing up, the lamp between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He held the pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of little ones below ; 

Then raised it to the weary saint, 

And bade him drink when sick and faint. 
They drank ; the pitcher them between, 
‘The hand that held it was not seen. 


He blew the trumpet, soft and clear, 
That trembling sinners need not fear, 
And then with louder note and bold, 
To storm the walls of Satan's hold ; 
The trumpet coming thus between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


And when our Captain says, ‘‘ Well done ! 

Thou good and faithful servant, come ! 

Lay down the pitcher and the lamp; 

Lay down the trumpet, leave the camp,"’ 

‘Thy weary hands will then be seen 

Clasped in his pierced ones, naught be- 
tween.—ANON, 


—Jennie E. Hussey, Henniker, N. H. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration. 


Satan Scared Away.—A7¢ thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another ? (v. 3.) One 
of the happiest men I ever knew was a man 
in Dundee, Scotland, who had fallen and 
broken his back when a boy of fifteen. He 
had lain on his bed for about forty years, and 
could not be moved without a good deal of 
pain, Probably not a day had passed in all 
those years without acute suffering. But day 
after day the grace of God had been granted 
him, and when I was in his chamber it 
seemed as if I was as near heaven as I could 
get on earth, When I saw him, I thought he 
must be beyond the reach of the tempter, 
and I asked him: ‘*Doesn’t Satan ever 
tempt you to doubt God and to think that he 
is a hard master?’’ ‘**Oh, yes,’’ he said, 
**he does try to tempt me. lie here and 
see my old schoolmates driving along in their 
carriages, and Satan says, ‘If God is so good, 
why does he keep you here all these years? 
You might have been a rich man, riding in 
your carriage.’ ‘Then I see a man who was 
young when I was walk 4 in perfect health 
and Satan whispers, ‘If God loved you, 
couldn’t he have kept you from breaking 
your back?’’’ ‘* And what do you do when 
Satan tempts you?’’ ‘Ah, I just take him 
to Calvary, and I show him Christ, and ! 
point out those wounds in his hands and feet 
and side, and say, ‘Doesn’t he love me?’ 
and the fact is he got such a scare there 
eighteen hundred years ago that he cannot 
stand it; he leaves me every time.’’ That 
bedridden saint had not much treuble with 
doubts ; he was too full of the grace of God, 
—Mary E. Watson, Hartford,Conn, Quoted 
Srom D. L. Moody. 


Social Evils and the Cross of Christ.— 
Go and teli John the things which ye hear 
and see (v. 4). Isaac Taylor once attempted 
a catalogue of the great social €vils: polyg- 
amy, legalized prostitution and capricious 
divorce, bloody and brutal games, rapacious 
and offensive wars, death and punishment by 
torture, infanticide, caste, and_ slavery. 
Frem all lands where the cross has been 
set up and the gospel faithfully preached, 
these nine gigantic forms of wrong are either 
retreating or are no more found. A new 
standard of manhood is also erected, and 
new lessons in living are taught. So surely 
as Christ becomes Master, so surely do these 
owls of midnight flee before the new dawn. 
—May D. McKitrick, Kenton, Ohio. From 
*¢ The New Acts of the Apostles,’? by Arthur 
7. Pierson. 

When Representing ‘*‘ Uncle Sam.’’— 
Go and tell John the things which ye hear 
and see (v. 4). A friend of mine returned 
some time ago from a foreign country where 
he had been representative of the United 
States Government. I said to him, ‘* Why 
have you come back?’’ ‘* Because I got 
tired of the responsibility.’’ ‘* How is that ?”’ 
I] asked. ‘* Why, everywhere I went the 
people of that country watched me and 
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talked about ‘Uncle Sam.’ If I even tooka 
drink of water, they would gather around to 
see ‘Uncle Sam’ drink. And I just got 
tired of the responsibility.”” That is just 
what the world is doing with every one of 
us children of God. They do not care so 
much about our songs and prayers and 
creeds, but they are caring tremendously 
about our life.— Mary S. Stelson, Monrovia, 


Cal. From The Record of Christian Work. 
Touched the Leper.— 7ie 
lepers are cleansed (vy. 5). Some rude chil- 


dren in Madagascar were one day calling 
out, **A leper! a leper!" to a poor woman 
who had lost all her fingers and toes by the 
dread disease. A missionary lady who was 
near by put her hand on the woman’s shoul- 
der and asked her to sit down on the grass 
by her. The woman fell sobbing, overcome 
by emotion, and cried out, *‘ A human hand 
has touched me! For seven years no one 
has touched me.’’ The missionary says that 
at that moment it flashed across her mind 
why it is recorded in the Gospels that Jesus 
touched the leper. That is just what others 
would not do, It was the touch of sympathy 
as well as of healing power. ‘‘ The lepers 
are cleansed,’’ should have been evidence 
enough that Messiah had come.— W.. Hether- 
ington, Plumstead, Eng. From The Sunday 
School Chronicle. 


The Anchor of a Scholar’s Faith.— 74 
poor have oo tidings preached to them 
v. 5). A friend once asked the renowned 
r. Franz Delitzsch how, amid all the intel- 
lectual currents of his age, he had preserved 
the simplicity of the evangelical faith. He 
promptly replied : ‘* In my youth I witnessed 
the power of the gospel among the poor.’’— 
W. J. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. From 
The British Weekly. 


Passed-by Riches.— And if ye are willing 
to receive it (v. 14). A company of men 
passing through the country in time of war 
came upon an old woman who was living in 
the direst poverty, She had scarcely enough 
food to keep her alive. She told the sol- 
diers that she herself was the mother of a 
soldier, and that her boy had sent her noth- 
ing except ** some colored 
worth nothing.’’ When she took down an 
old vase to show these ‘‘pictures,’’ it was 
found that her boy was an English soldier 
who had been regularly sending her five- 
dollar bills, Yet, not knowing their value, 
she was on the verge of starvation. This is 
the picture of many a Christian: all of God’s 
power and strength lie at their command, 
and still they fail—Zvisabeth B. Stansfield, 
Pasadena, Cal. From The Herald and 
Presbyter. * 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


RT thou he that cometh? (v. 3.) The 
designation of the Messiah as *‘ the 
Coming One’’ is repeated in the 

morning service of every synagogue: ‘I 
believe with a perfect faith in the coming of 
the Messiah, and though he tarry, I will 
daily wait for his coming.’’ 

A reed shaken with the wind? (v. 7.) 
This is the characteristic mark of the reed, 
but no contempt is implied toward the reed 
for being thus shaken, any more than there 
is toward the refinements of royal apparel. 
Few objects in Nature are more beautiful 
than the movement of the plumed reed or 
the palm-tree in a breeze. It is the God- 
given means of preserving life for a thing of 
such slender grace, But John was appointed 
to face the wind. 

More than a prophet (v.9). The rabbis 
wrote that the priesthood required twenty- 
four qualifications, royalty thirty, the teach- 
ing of the Law forty-eight, but they left the 
prophet alone. He was above their med- 
dling, and had only to give the message of 
Him who charged him with it. Other 
prophets brought a verbal message, but he 
introduced the living Word. 

We piped unto you, and ye did not dance 
(v. 17). A generation of jaded interest and 
atrophied enthusiasm. The wedding with 
its hospitalities, the adorning of the bride, 
the guests and congratulations; the funeral 
with its weeping, condolences, and solemn 
procession, such things appealed to the im- 
agination and imitative genius of children, 
The children of Palestine still do such things, 





ictures which are }. 


and sometimes it is a band of brigands 
assaulting a caravan of merchants, or the 
police seizing a robber. Our Lord had 
noticed such a group too exhausted by one 
play to take up another. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, or lesson pictures, if 
ordered less than four at one time, are 
20 cents each. The second quarter's les- 
sons call for twelve stereographs; cost, $2. 
Forty-eight places are to be visited during 1912. 
The forty-eight stereographs cost $8, and if 
ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold- 
lettered case will be included free. Persons 
owning the 1911 stereographs need order only 
thirty-nine for 1912 {gs % or only eleven for 
the second quarter $rbs . Persons owning 
both ror1ro and 1911 ste aphs need order 
only twenty-nine for ror ($4.84), or only eight 
for the second quarter ($1.34). The stereo- 
scope, through which the ae (stereo- 
graphs) are seen in vivid life-likeness, is 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HE Scene oF JOHN’s WorkK.—Find on 
our Judea map the number 24, just 
east of Jerusalem. If you stand on 


that spot (in a tower on the ridge of the 
Mount of Olives) you can get a magnificent 
prospect eastward over the Wilderness of 











DAP PATENT WO. 000.568 BY UABERWOOD & UNBERWOQR, 
Judea, the Jordan Valley and Moab beyond, 
—that is, you can look over the very ground 
where much of the Baptist’s great work was 
done. 

Very near you is the iron railing of a bal- 
cony through which you look far below to 
the tree-tops in some olive orchards, and a 
dusty white road leading past the grove and 
down a long hill. Beyond the farthest 
orchard you see low hills and valleys, one 
beyond another, all bare and brown, with 
hardly a sign of any green growing things. 
That barren region is the Judean Wilder- 
ness. Beyond those hills, through a veil of 
sunshiny haze, you catch a glimpse of the 
Dead Sea, fifteen or eighteen miles away. 
And over at the farthest side of the Dead 
Sea the highlands of Perea or Moab loom 
up dimly at the east. There is almost 
always just such a veil hanging over the deep 
basin of the Dead Sea, for its waters are 
continually turning into vapor under the 
burning heat of the sun. 

John’s boyhood home had been in the 
Judean hill country off at your right. His 
hermit years were spent in this very wilder- 
ness which is spread out at your feet. Over 
the roads which you see now the people 
used to go out to hear his eager exhortations 
and stern warnings when he began to preach 
about the coming of the kingdom of heaven, 
While you do not actually see the Jordan 
River, you know it flows just beyond the 
farther hills to the left. The place where 
tradition locates the baptism of Jesus himself 
is a little farther to the north (left), 

Herod’s castle at Machaerus, where John 
was imprisoned, stood on a height over in 
that part of Perea which you see now in the 
—_ distance, at the east of the Dead 

a. 

To see this remarkable prospect for your- 
self, use a steréograph entitled, ‘* From 
Olivet--east over the wilderness, Jordan 
Valley and Dead Sea, to Moab.”’ 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed. 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells . 


AKING A ROAD. —John the Baptist 
came to prepare the way before Jesus, 
as an Eastern monarch was preceded 

by a host of road-makers who made every- 
thing ready for the passage of the king. 
Let us take this for the basis of an application 
of the lesson to the lives of our pupils. 
Each of them may be a John the Baptist, 
making a road for the feet of Jesus Christ, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

We will use our shallow tray once more, 
filling it with earth, and building up in it as 
good a representation of a landscape as we 
can, There will be a valley and a hill, a 
forest made of evergreen twigs, a river made 
of looking-glass covered with earth except a 
long strip of it, while patches of moss may 
answer for grass. 

Before the class you will construct a road 
across this landscape. Here isavalley tobe 
filled up. Ask the class what are the valleys 
in life. They are the dark and gloomy 

laces. How does a Christian fill them up? 

ith goodcheer. Bring earth from another 

box and make a viaduct across the valley on 
which you will smooth out the road. 

Next the road encounters a forest. What 
in life may the dark forest represent? Doubt. 
What axe will cut away the trees? The axe 
of faith. As you bring out this point remove 
the trees from a part of the forest so that the 
road may be carried straight through it. 

On the other side of the forest aré many 
boulders in the way. What are they? The 
hindrances that confront our. way in life. 
How can we pry them outof the way? With 
the lever of determination. Using a bar of 
iron or steel, pry the stones out of the way 
and extend your road farther. 

Now we come to a hill—the Hill Difficulty, 
as one of the pupils may tell you, remember- 
ing his Bunyan.: Use a toy shovel to make 
acut through this. The shovel is earnestness. 

Next we encounter a very rough stretch, 
covered with. coarse gravel. It stands. for 
our worries, and we will rake it off witha 
toy rake, which we will call peace. . +. ;: 

A rocky ledge runs directly across. the 
course of the road. It represents the great 
hardships that the Christian meets in his. work 
of preparing a way for Christ, What-is to 
be done? The rock must be blasted, and so 
removed out of the way. The powder is 
God’s power, which is placed at our disposal. 
This blast must be left to the imagination of 
the pupils, while we remove the rock with 
our hands, and continue the road. 

Finally we come to the river of Death. 
How can we carry a road across it? We 
can lay the bridge of eternal life, the materials 
for which Christ himself furnishes, We do 
this, using strips of wood, and the road is 
completed. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


by the lives of men of old thou dost teach us in 
thy word the deep lessons of faith and courage 
and self-denial. Bring us this day into an ap- 
preciation of the great man to whom Jesus him- 
self bore witness. May we see his greatness in 
his bys rd of life, his unbroken daring, his 
sense of his mission to prepare the way for the 
Christ. O may we, whoever and wherever we 
are, thus give ourselves to the duty for which 
we have been set apart, and may we indeed, in 
our day and place, be messengers of the Christ 
to those who have not known him in his ful- 
ness. In his dear name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—What are some of 
the signs of true greatness in character? 
(The school may name several.) Why do 
you think John the Baptist was a really great 
man? We are not told that he was rich in 
money or lands. We are not told that he 
had hundreds or thousands of men working 
for him, or that he had written a book; or 
invented a machine. No, we know of John 
only as that which he is called in the tenth 
verse, —a ? Yes, messenger. Why, 
he just went on ahead to tell people of the 
coming of Christ, made sure that Jesus was 
the Christ, and then gave up his life. If you 
will read the first thirteen verses of Matthew 
14, you will see that he laid down his life 
because of—well, who will tell? Yes. And 
Jesus, when he héard of it, just went away 



































LESSON FOR JUNE 16 (Matt. 12 : 2-19) 


into a desert place. How he loved the man 
who had heralded his coming, and who had 
suffered for the right! After all, greatness 
is something different from the worldly idea 
of it. 





OBEDIENCE 


GREATNESS-{ SERVICE 
SELF- DENIAL 











A messenger, on duty, busy with the ser- 
vice committed to his care, forgetting him- 
self to the very end of life. And these are 
marks of greatness to-day, as then. Do they 
appear in our lives ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* At even, ere the sun was set.”’ 

‘* Lord, I believe, thy power I own."’ 

‘* Love divine, all love excelling." 

‘-O for a thousanp tongues to sing.”” 

‘* Sing them over again to me.”’ 

‘* The Great Physician now is here.”’ 

‘* The whole world was lost in the darkness of 

sin.” 
‘* We may not climb the heavenly steeps.”” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 

Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 72 : 1-6 (146 : 1-3, 6). 
Psalm 146 : 3-7 (316 : 3-7). 
Psalm 119 : 31-36 (246 : 1-6). 
Psalm 125 : 1-5 (272 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 73 : 19-23 (151 : 1-4). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—A lesson which inspires lives to 
‘«. do good to others is of greater value 
than a lesson which ‘imparts facts, 
Children may be trained early to be thought- 
ful and kind to those ‘who are unfortunate 
or weak. Being naturally sympathetic, their 
sympathy needs direction. © - | 
Lesson Teaching.:— People . should be 
thoughtful and kind ‘to those who are shut 
jn or weak. (Jesus spoke kindly of John 
the Baptist, and: sent a kind message to: him.) 
Memory Verse.—‘‘ Be ye kind one to an- 
other, tender-hearted’’ (Eph, 4 : 324). 
Before the Lesson.—Talk of the summer 
vacation and the good times which the chil- 
dren anticipate in the country, by the lake, 
among the mountains, or inthe parks. Help 
them to think what it would mean to be 
obliged to stay indoors for several weeks. 
When Hubert broke his leg, he had to stay 
in bed for five weeks. 
but friends caine to see him, others sent 
flowers, fruit, or fine story-books, and his 
bed was close to the window, where he could 
watch the other boys play. He expected to 
be out soon. Poor little John Flint had a 
crippled back and such weak legs that he 
never could walk; he sat in a wheel-chair 
and pushed himself around. The children 
got used to seeing him, and sometimes for- 


got how tired John was of being shut in that | 


chair all day long. Sometimes a thoughtful 
boy would say, ‘* Let me give you a ride, 
John.’’ That rested John, and he could 
enjoy the ride more, 

Review.—Most people love out-of-doors, 
Jesus loved it so much that he preached on 
the mountainside or by the Sea of Galilee, 
and as he traveled along the roadways. His 
cousin, John the Baptist, had almost lived 
out of doors since he was a boy. He loved 
the rock-covered mountains and the rough 
banks of the Jordan River. (If you have 
kept last quarter’s picture-roll, show those 
for January 7, 14, 21; February 18, 25. 
Help the children to recall incidents about 
the cousins John and Jesus.) It was in the 
Jordan that John baptized Jesus. After that 
their preaching was in different places, and 
they didn’t meet often, but they heard about 
the good work each was doing. 

-Lesson Story.—There came a day when 
King Herod did a wicked thing. John Bap- 
tist was brave enough to tell him he had done 
wrong. King Herod was angry, and shut 
John up in prison. It was very hard for 
John, the strong man, to stay there after his 
free life out of doors. It was lonesome too, 
although some friends were allowed io vistt 
him. They told him about the. wonderful 
words and works of Jesus, how he taught 





It was pretty hard, | 
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and healed the people. John wished he 
top could be free to preach. 

One day John said to his friends, ‘*Go 
and ask Jesus, Art thou he that should 
come or do we look for another?” ‘They 
saw Jesus heal the lame, blind, and deaf, and 
even the poor lepers, and they heard him 
preach to the poor. Jesus said, ‘‘Go and 
tell John what you have seen and heard.’’ 
I think the kind message comforted John in 
the prison. Although his body was not free, 
his thoughts were free, and he could wander 
over hills and by the river. 

After the messengers had gone, Jesus 
talked to the people about John. Some re- 
membered hearing him preach by the Jor- 
dan ; they remembered his strange clothes ; 
they had seen him baptize Jesus, and they 
were sorry that he was in prison. Jesus 
said, ‘‘There is no greater prophet than 
John the Baptist.’’ 

After the Lesson.— Other good people 

have been kept in prison. Recall Jeremiah 
in the dungeon, While there he was busy 
writing a part of the Bible. (Show it.) 
Paul loved to preach better than anything 
else. He was put in prison more than once. 
His thoughts were free to think of his friends 
and helpers in the churches, so he wrote 
letters to them. Some are kept in the New 
Testament. 

A good man named John Bunyan was kept 
in Bedford jail for twelve years. While 
there he wrote a wonderful story called 
‘** Pilgrim’s Progress.’”? All these men 
learned to be patient and helpful, although 
in prison, 

Some of you have been shut in the house 
because of illness or stormy weather. Maybe 
you had a broken bone, or your house was 
quarantined. How glad you were if some 
one sent kind messages or some little gift to 
let you know they were thinking about you. 

I know a lady who hasn’t walked for seven 
years because she is paralyzed. She cannot 
use her hands to sew or knit, and she cannot 
use her eyes to read. Some of her friends 
are kind and thoughtful about calling to see 
her, and it makes her so happy. I think you 
children can. make picture scrap-books for 
children shut in the hospital, and. you could 
make ‘and carry little bouquets to people 
who are shut in, or a group could go and 
sing to them,our. Sunday-school songs. 

and- Work,—Write or tell the name of 
somebody you know who is shut in, and 
what our class can do to make that person 
happy. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 


My Class of Girls 
*By Helen Gill Lovett 


URING the week I read a beautiful 
eulogy written by a prominent Phila- 
delphia educator upon the death of 

his friend and co-worker. What sincere ap- 
preciation it expressed! But the one of 
whom such splendid words were written 
could not hear them. I am so glad that 
Jesus praised living people, and showed ap- 
preciation of service at the needed moment. 
Once he praised a poor widow who gave 
liberally, once he praised a heathen woman’s 
faith, once he expressed his appreciation 
when a jar of costly ointment was broken for 
him. ‘To-day Jesus ‘praises his Herald. 
Who is this herald? Find the words that 
Jesus said in Luke 7: 28. Did he say these 
words directly to John? Why not? 

Our lesson was now divided into three 
topics: I. John’s question, 2. Jesus’ mes- 
sage. 3. Jesus’ praise. 

1. John’s question > Study John’s impris- 
onment and the reason for it. Contrast the 
lives of Jesus and John at this time. Note 
the causes of the doubt, and that John did 
the best thing when he took the question 
directly to Jesus to settle. Honest doubters 
always find that Jesus will help them. Some 
people never doubt because they never ¢hin&. 

2. jesus’ answer: Picture the healing 
scene and the coming of John’s messengers. 
Note the answer of Jesus that eyes are better 
than argument. We noted specially that 
single beatitude for John’s benefit (Matt. 
11:6). I-explained it briefly, and showed 
how it satisfies us to-day to know that we 
are not asked nor required to understand 
some of God’s plans. 

3- Jesus’ praise of John: We pictured 
the probable criticism of the crowd against 
John, that the preacher of a few months ago 
should become a doubter, that the rugged 
wilderness prophet had been turned by im- 
prisonment. We pictured Jesus defending 





his herald. He was no reed (explain). He 
was no wearer of soft raiment, a ‘‘ carpet 
knight ’’ (explain), His doubt is not fickle- 
ness. Among women-born he is greatest: 
Yet some were, in a way, greater. 

In what way can we say that the little 
son of the king is greater than the greatest 
man of the realm? John was the best pos- 
sible product of the law, yet a greater era 
was at hand, and any Spirit-born man in 
Christ’s kingdom is greater than John. He 
is a child of the King, an heir to eternal 
riches, and his possibilities are greater. 
John believed in Jesus because of a sign 
(explain), but blessed are those who believe 
in him through faith alone. 

In conclusion, John’s message to Jesus 
has its message for us concerning doubt ; 
have it repeated. Jesus’ message to John 
in that beatitude has its message to us con- 
cerning faith ; that all God’s plans are right. 
Jesus’ praise suggests that we use plenty of 
it, and that accepting Christ is the way to 
make a girl greater than John the Baptist. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


Read Luke 7 : 36-50. From the diction- 
ary find the meaning of ‘‘ alabaster’’ and 
**cruse,’? Why had this woman come to 
Jesus? What made her penitent? 

Read Luke 7 : 36-50 again. What para- 
ble did Jesus tell Simon? What truth did 
he wish to teach? 

Read Luke 7 : 36-50, Note how none 
things the woman had done for Jesus whic 
had been overlooked! by his host? Which 
do you think loved Jesus more? Why? 

Read Psalm 23. Why does the shepherd 
anoint the sheep with oil ? 

Memorize 1 Timothy 1:15. Who said 
these words? Why did he refer to himself 
as the chief of sinners? 

Mark and memorize Psalm 51 : 17. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
4 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


HE. boy-material.about.John the Baptist 
in this lesson includes: 
1, The courage of John before Herod, 
(Matt. 14), explaining the reference to the 
prison in verse 2 of this lesson. 
2. ‘The sturdy strength of John’s character 
v. 7). 
, ag The severe bodily discipline of John’s 
habits (v. 8). 

4. The simplicity of his mission as an 
obedient messenger for God in preparing the 
way for Christ. 

The lesson gives a golden opportunity for 
the teacher to do even as John did in uphold- 
ing Christ before others, for Christ himself 
here gives, in answer to John’s inquiry, cer- 
tain tests of his own reality as the Messiah : 

1. Those who could not see, do see. 

2. The lame are enabled to walk. 

3. The very lepers are freed from their 
dread disease. 

4. The deaf hear. 

5. The dead are brought to life. 

6. And, wonder of wonders, even the de- 
spised and hopeless poor have good tidings 
preached to them! 

Remind the boys that it was /¢his Jesus, 
this Lord of life, who counted John much 
more than a prophet; and this same Jesus 
named, as marking the mah above most 
men, the qualities that stood for his great- 
ness. 

Dr. John R, Mott, in speaking the other 
night to a large group of college professors, 
students, trustees, and other thoughtful 
men, asserted that a great peril of our col- 
lege life to-day is the tendency to luxury and 
softness. And what he said is illustrated in 
many ways that you and I know of in and 
out of school and college. Ease and luxury 
and self-indulgence play havoc with charac- 
ter. The boy or man who has everything 
done for him soon becomes unable to do 
anything for anybody. It was a part of 
John’s mission to be severe with himself, to 
cultivate clean and wiry strength, and habits 
of restraint in his life. There’s a big lesson 
here for us. Could Christ point to us as fairly 
coming up to John’s standard of training? 

Courage at all times, and in the sharpest 
testing-times, is another sign of character in 


John that we need to get into our own lives | 


by God’s grace and Christ’s indwelling. Do 
we dare to stand right out boldly against the 
crowd if the crowd is wrong,—against the 
leader of the crowd. if Ae is wrong? Or are 
we feeble at such times, like a broken reed ? 
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A good many ideals of greatness are held 
“p before the boys of to-day ; but the kind 
of greatness that Jesus commends is the kind 
that is developed in unstinted service and 
devotion to Christ himself. Those who 
help the. world most are most careless of 
what they will get out of it just for them- 
selves, One of the first steps toward true 
greatness is to let Christ show us what the 
word really means. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Ask one of the boys to come prepared 
to tell what were some of the beliefs and 
practises of the Pharisees. See that a Bible 
dictionary, properly marked, is available. 

2. Please read the lesson carefully, and 
state what you think was Simon’s real failure. 

3. What was it that saved the woman from 
her sins? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Christ’s Witness to John the Baptist 
(Matt. 11 : 2-19; Luke 7 : 18-35) 


T IS very evident to one who reads the 
chapters immediately following those 
which describe the Sermon on the. 

Mount that Luke rather than Matthew gives 
the chronological sequence of the events next 
inorder. The Gospel according to Matthew 
states that Jesus entered Capernaum, but pro- 
ceeds to relate, not the events which happened 
during his visit, but a series of illustrations of 
his Galilean ministry, exhibiting his varied 
and wonderful serviceableness. On the 
other hand, Luke’s Gospel seems to follow 
the historica] clue, relating several illumina- 
ting events of the rapid tour of Galilee which 
Jesus began in company with his disciples, 
notably his encouragement of the centurion 
and his compassion for the sorrowing widow 
of Nain. The story of the latter is tersely, 
but dramatically, told. The seven verses 
are a whole volume, 

Rumors of these gracious deeds found their 
way even to John the Baptist in his gloomy 
cell at Macherus, a fortress on the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea. They perplexed 
the stern prophet, who must have expected 
often to hear that the Messiah had declared 
himself, deposed Herod, and set up the 
kingdom of righteousness and brotherhood ; 
but he did not seem to be fulfilling John’s 
confident predictions. 

In his disappointment, the great-hearted 
man of God did just what he might be ex- 
pected todo, He sent two trusted disciples 
to Jesus to ask him for an explanation, ‘They 
were to ask him frankly whether he was the 
expected Messiah or not. 

Jesus understood John, and took a simple 
method of resolving his doubts, He allowed 
the messengers to watch him as he spent a 
busy day in works of beneficence and help- 
fulness, and then bade them describe to 
their master in prophetic language what they 
had seen, It was a satisfying reply. It 
virtually declared that Jesus was doing pre- 
cisely what the prophets had said that the 
Messiah would do. His life was no failure, 
but a triumphant success. Happy the man 
who could see this and enter into glad fel- 
lowship with him. : 

On the departure of the messengers Jesus 
seized the opportunity to pay a public tribute 
to John the Baptist. He asked the bystand- 
ers to recall the popular estimates of John. 
He had been no inconstant weakling, no 
effeminate courtier, but a man who declared 
the will of God, in the spirit of the prophets 
of Israel, and, more, the herald of the true 
Messiah, He declared John to be readily 
the foremost of the prophets. 

The doom of that generation was sealed 
because its leaders would not even receive 
the or of John. They played at reli- 
gion, scoffing alike at the ascetic prophet and 
| the companionable Jesus, letting their preju- 
| dices control their impressions. God’s glori- 

ous revelation could not be made plain to 
| such a people. 
| The question of Jesus to the multitudes is 
| a practical one for every age. It isthe busi- 
| ness of every intelligent person to cultivate a 
| clear vision. He should actually see the 
things which ought to be seen, that he may 
take an intelligent and worthy share in the 
forward movements of the world. No one 
has the right to trifle like a child with the 
great realities of life. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, Kan. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





June 10 to 16 


Mon.—Matt. 11 + 2-19. 
Christ’s Witness to John the Baptist. 

We witness for Christ, and cannot over- 
estimate his worth and character, but what 
witness can Christ make of us? John the 
Baptist stood the test. The Master spoke 
in unqualified terms of him. Among men 
he stood pre-eminent. His brief life and 
work were complete, for he was true to his 
task. 


Our loving and gracious Father, as thou 
dost look into our inner lives may thy testi- 
mony of our character reveal our sincerity. 
May we esteem all else as secondary to the 
work thou hast given us to do, and may the 
value of thine estimate minimise all other 
judgments, For Christ's sake, Amen, 


Tues.—Mark 1: 1-8 
John the Messiah's Forerunner. 

John the Baptist was a man whose heart 
was centered in his mission. He lived only 
as he lost his life and identity in his Lord. 
He was only a ‘* voice.’”’?’, When asked his 
name, he replied, ‘*A voice crying in the 
Wilderness,’’ ‘The messenger had forgotten 
himself in his message. The candle was 
consumed in giving light. 

O thou who art all in all, teach us, we 
pray thee, the blessedness of unselfish service. 
in John’s example may — the incentive 
to lose thought of self. ay name and rep- 
utation be forgotten as we glorify and honor 
thee, until at last we grow into likeness to 
thyself. Amen, 


Wed.—Luke 3:7-14. John's Ministry. 

Plain strong words characterized John’s 
utterance. He did not dilute truth, but 
‘called sin sin, and spoke fearless criticism 
against existing evils. To call a crowd ‘‘a 
‘generation of vipers’’ was courageous, but 
to tell them to give away their coats and 
meat, and command them to cease exacting 
false usury, meant even more. 


‘ 

Our just and true God, we thank thee 
that fearless men have ever been chosen in 
every generation to remedy wrong. That 
thou art speaking to-day if we will but hear 
and heed. May thy servants faithful and 
firm convince our age of the evil of self-in- 
dulgence and dishonesty that men may turn 
to righteous living, In thy name, Amen, 


Thurs.— John 1 : 29-34. John’s Witness to Jesus. 

There is no testimony which equals a per- 
sonal statement, When John said, ‘‘ I saw 
and bear record that this is the Son of God,”’ 
argument ceased, ‘The direct assurance of 
one who truly believes is worth more than 
any amount of speculation. When Jesus 
Christ is a renlity to us, he will be a reality 
through us to others. 

Help us, our Master, to testify of thy pres- 
ence and power in a forceful and personal 
way. May we speak with power because we 
speak with conviction. Help us to walk 
daily with the vision of thyself before us, 
and thus point others to thee constantly. In 
thy name, Amen, 


Fri.—Luke 7 : 24-35. 
jesus’ Commendation of John. 


We speak constantly of the character and 


work of our Lord and Saviour, but what a 
wonderful word this was Christ spoke <f 
John. A character of whom Christ could 
say such words was certainly unique and 
ideal life. — not only was a champion 
for Christ; he had a champion in Christ. 

Our loving Lord, may we so live that thou 
mayest be able to speak well of us. Within 
the inner realm of our lives may we be pure 
and true. Great in the things which appeal 
to thee, and loyal to thine own truth. For 
Chris?’s sake. Amen, 


Sat.—Matt. 14: 1-12, John’s Death. . 

A guilty conscience always fears a good 
man and a truthful message. Herod had 
not lost his sense of guilt by taking the life 
of John. What a tragic event was this sin 
of Herod’s in beheading John, but the real 
tragedy was not in John’s death, but in the 
life of Herod. A living existence of con- 
scious guilt is fa. worse than death. 

Our Father in heaven, keep our hearts 
true, and our consciences clear, we pray 
thee. May we live from day to day without 
the ill-omened conscience which ruins peace 
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and foretells evil. May we be ready to 
speak the truth at all times no matter what 
the cost. For thy sake. Amen, 


Sun.—Rev.2: 8-11. Faithfulness unto Death. 

*¢ Faithful unto death,’—what an exhorta- 
tion. The martyrs stood the test and trial 
bravely. Fagots and flames had little influ- 
ence to turn them from their faith. But a 
** living sacrifice ’’ is sometimes even harder 
to make. He that is faithful in that which 





is least is sometimes unknown and unseen 
save by God, but this is the every-day faithful- 
ness which counts for Christ. ~~ 


Our blessed Lord, may we be among thy 
faithful ones constantly. In life’s quiet 
and unnoticed spots ; in the regular, simpler 
duties of each day. In the quiet hours and 
lonely watches where thine eye only is the 
witness. May we hear thy ‘‘ Faithful unto 
death.”’ For thy sake, Amen, 





TEMPERANCE QUESTIONS 


By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, (ny one 


Committee of the 
School Association 








The next Temperance 


KANSAS.—I should like to know where the 
; for temperance are to come 
from. —M. H. 


HE Temperance Department in any Sun- 
day-school is one of the members of the 
Sunday-school family, just as the Ele- 

mentary Department, Home Department, and 
Missionary Department are other members 
of the Sunday-school family. Provision for 
Temperance Department supplies should be 
made by the church or Sunday-school just as 
provision is made for material needed in the 
other departments. If it is not possible for 
temperance supplies to be furnished from 
the regular sources, you can often find some 
person particularly interested in the tem- 
perance work of the school who will make a 
special gift for this purpose. 





PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.—I have been ap- 
pointed to conduct an educational temperance 
campaign in our province. Where can [ get 
wall charts illustrating lectures, leaflets for dis- 
tribution, and posters for display ?—A. G. S. 

SERIES of very interesting wall charts 
illustrating lectures has been published 
recently by the Pennsylvania State 

Sabbath School Association, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. (35 cents each ; 
$3.00 for the sét of twelve). . Get also from 
the same source a set of the same charts in 
the small. size (5 4x8 % inches) for 25 cents, 
as these have explanatory matter printed on 
the back (25 cents for the series). 

Excellent temperance charts are rented by 
the Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 
Trull Street, Boston. Stereopticon slides on 
temperance subjects may be obtained from 
the same address. Often the most effective 
wall charts may be made at home by en- 
larging temperance diagrams, cartoons or 
pictures which one finds in small size. 

Leaflets for distribution may be obtained 
from many sources. Some of them are men- 
tioned in answer to the New York inquirer 
(see below). 

Correspond with the Massachusetts No- 
License League, 310 Equitable Building, 
Boston, for information about posters. Be 
sure to get also the poster, **Alcoholism 
and Physical Degeneracy,’’ supplied for 10 
cents by the International Reform Bureau, 
206 Pennsylvania Avenue, East, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





NEW YORK.—On next Temperance Sunday 
{ plan to lay particular emphasis on the ci; 
Where can I get literature in this line, and 
where may pledge cards be obtained ?—G.A. H. 
+ HE [Injury of Tobacco,’’ a convincing 

leaflet dealing also with the cigaret, 

which appeared:in the Century Maga- 
zine recently, has been issued by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, 1416 
Mallers Building, Chicago, Iil., as an aid to 
Sunday-school workers in observing Anti- 
Cigaret Day, June 23. Send two-cent stamp 
for a sample, 

The Scientific Temperance Journal, issue 
of April, 1912, is a special Anti-Narcotic 
number, designed for the use of Sunday- 
school -workers. It may be ordered from 
the Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 
Trull St., Boston, Mass. The price is 6 cts. 

Other anti-cigaret ammunition : From The 
Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
**Why We Boys Don’t Smoke Cigarettes ’’ 
(5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen); ‘* The 
Cigarette : Some Thoughtful Opinions,’’ and 
** Cigarettes: a Perilous Intemperance’’ (2 
cents each, $1.00 a hundred. ‘*;Home Train- 
ing Bulletin, No. 1, by William A. Mec- 
Keever, Manhattan, Kan. (2 cents each, 10 
or more, I cent each). Anti-Cigarette Leaf- 





lets are also furnished by the National Tem- 
perance Society, 373 Fourth Ave., New York 


Lesson occurs June 23 


City ; National W. C. T. U., Evanston, IIl.; 
Anti-Cigarette League of America, 1119 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago, Ill. A special 
post-card for Anti-Cigaret Day, containing 
lesson hints, outline of a program, pledge, 
and list of anti-cigaret literature, is supplied 
by the Temperance Superintendent of the 
Illinois Sunday School Association, Mrs. 
Clara Quillin, Ipava, I1l., at 2 cents a copy. 
Pledge Cards are supplied by The Sunday 
School Times Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (60 and 
75 cents a hundred) ; e International 
Sunday School Association, 1416 Mallers 
Building, Chicago, Ill. (§0 cents a dozen) ; 
and by some of the denominational publish- 
ing houses, 

‘TEXAS.—How shall | start temperance 
work in our Sunday-school, where nobody 
wants temperance work to be done ?—B. O. H. 

ANISH utterly from your mind the idea 
that there is opposition to temperance 
work in your Sunday-school. There 

may be indifference, but indifference exists 
because of lack of information. The very 
fact of a Sunday-school at all furnishes solid 
ground for encouragement in undertaking 
temperance work. Remember always that 
the fact of a Sunday-school with superin- 
tendent and teachers is proof of unselfish- 


purpose to secure the highest welfare of. the 
children. ‘This devotion may be. directed 
into channels of temperance activity when- 
ever you establish the vital connection be- 
tween temperance teaching and the various 
interests of the Sunday-school. 

Begin with your own class. Even if utter 
indifference to temperance teaching does 
seem to prevail throughout the rest of your 
Sunday-school, your own class offers to you 
a field for effective temperance teaching. 
‘Therefore, with your own boys or girls, make 
every appointed Temperance Sunday the oc- 
‘casion for presenting up-to-date temperance 
facts and securing pledge-signing. 

Gather material which will present tem- 
perance facts to the eye. To secure such 
facts, subscribe for an illustrated temperance 
paper, and buy such a book as the American 
Prohibition Year-Book, published by the 
National Prohibition Press, 106 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., 25 cents. Select suit- 
able cartcons, pictures, and maps as subjects 
for study in the class. Have your scholars 
gather temperance items from newspapers, 
magazines, etc. Encourage their questions 
and equip yourself to answer these questions, 
Make a point of securing all the encouraging 
items possible. Such a course followed on 
each Temperance Sunday should make your 
own class, at least, a group of young people 
intelligent, enthusiastic, and active along 
temperance lines. 

Interest the superintendent in the temper- 
ance work of your class. Invite him in to 
the class session when your temperance 
maps, charts, cartoons, etc., are studied, or 
when temperance object lessons are pre- 
sented. If a cartoon has been skilfully en- 
larged by a member of your class, he will 
probably commend the good work and ex- 
press a wish that the whole school might 
have the benefit of this interesting material. 
Then promise to have your very best picture 
or cartoon made large enough to be dis- 
played before the whole school. Your class 
will be proud to have its good work thus 
recognized. Your superintendent will take 
pride in the good work of one of the classes. 
Your opportunity to extend temperance work 
has arrived. 

Whenever your class develops fresh, first- 
class, vital temperance material, show it to 
other teachers. You may be sure of their 





appreciation and a desire on the part of some 


ness, a desire to do the will of God, and a, 
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to have their own class undertake similar 
work. Drill your class on an inspiring tem- 
perance song. The superintendent may be 
glad to have it rendered as a special number 
before the entire school. ' 

From such beginnings the natural progress 
will be toward observance of appointed ‘Tem- 
perance Sundays as special temperance occa- 
sions in your Sunday-school. ready with 
suggestions ; but be sure that whatever you 
have to offer is thoroughly worth while. 
Really excellent, attractive, and practical 
temperance material will not lack a welcome. 

If your first suggestion fails to arouse any 
interest in temperance matters outside of 
your own class, then for the time drop the 
temperance matter as a special issue, and 
find out exactly what things do interest your 
superintendent and teachers, Do not criti- 
cize, but commend and co-operate heartily 
in all those things in which the other work- 
ers are interested. To illustrate: it may be 
missions. Prove your own devotion to mis- 
sions by entering whole-heartedly into all 
the missionary plans of your school. Before 
long your opportunity will come to prove 
that no missionary work is complete which 
excludes temperance work. Present the 
facts demonstrating the obstacle to missionary 
success that lies in the drinking habit, the 
liquor traffic, the cigaret habit,—all forces of 
intemperance, City missionary work, home 
missionary work, foreign missionary work, 
are all equally hindered by intemperance, 
You may easily and naturally establish the 
vital relationship between missionary in- 
terests and temperance teaching. . Simi- 
larly, the relation between other Sunday- 
school interests and temperance work may 
be shown with equal clearness. 





| Children at Home 





The Boy That Whistled 
_ By: Nancy Byrd Turner 


“6 OTHER. Anderson,’’ said Don, ‘{1 

don’t. really see how I’m going to 

. Stand: missing that game, It’s the 

very. last.of the season.’? Mother knew that 

it. was the last of the season’s games, knew 

Don’s craze about ball, and, but for his be- 

ing a boy ten years old, she would have been 

sure she caught sight of a quickly winked-off 
tear, 

The village diamond was so near the An- 
derson place that in a half hour the shrieks 
and cheers would be plainly heard. Yet 
here was Don, who understood every move 
and signal, who never failed to attend even 
a practise, unable to go. He had had mea- 
sles, and though the case was a light one, 
and he felt as well now as ever, there was 
still some danger of giving it to others, and 
Uncle Doctor had shaken his head decidedly. 

Mother felt very sorrowful; she wished 
heartily that she might take the ‘‘ remaining 
measles’’ as Don called them, and let her 
boy go bounding down to the field. Look- 
ing up, he caught her troubled expression. 

*¢ Oh, well,’’ be said, beginning to whittle; 
‘*T might have been left with only half eye- 
sight, like Johnnie Stone, and out of baseball 
for good!’’ He broke into a cheery whistle ; 
and mother seemed suddenly to remember 
something, and disappeared. 

Twenty minutes later’ she called him. 
** Don, it isn’t very warm, to-day,—let’s walk 
down into the orchard.’’ ‘* Now,’’ she said, 
when they, had strolled through long aisles of 
leafy trees,‘‘I am going to sit here under 
this pear tree, while you run down to the old 
crooked apple-tree on the edge of the slope 
and find out whether there’re any more 
good Winesaps.”’ 

Don walked on, still whistling, and trying 
hard not to think of bases and innings. Pres- 
ently, he forgot them. The crooked old ap- 
ple-tree was mysteriousiy rigged. up with a 
convenient seat wedged in where the limbs 
formed a crotch, soft cushions, and,—what 
on earth ?—a spy-glass ! 

In a flash, Don had climbed to the cush- 
ions and adjusted the wonderful thing to his 
eye. It took him some time to get the right 
focus, but when he hit it at last, and the 
mists cleared, there, right in his line of vision, 
was. the diamond, clear-cut and distinct, with 


‘the Cedarville nine taking position, and Don’s 


brother getting ready to umpire! The field 
at the bottom of the long orchard slope was 
in full view from the tree, but nobody’s naked 
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eye could have made out anything more than 
a mass of blurred figures. 

Mother found him, a little later, cheering 
wildly. ‘‘They’ve scored, they’ve scored! 
No,—yes! Goon, Dick Fay, goon, goon!” 
The spy-glass was waving crazily. 

When the other boys came in, at supper- 
time, they were astounded to find Don with 
the afternoon’s tussle at his finger ends. He 
kept them puzzled a long time before he pro- 
duced his ‘‘ magic wand.”’ 

**When you whistled, Don, and squared 
your shoulders so hard against your trouble,” 
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Mother told him, ‘I felt that I just must 
help you out. So I went inside, and thought 
busily, and somehow Grandfather’s old field- 
glass popped into my mind. It had been 
cked away for years. And then I soon 
mered out the idea of the tree-seat. 
Molly helped me wedge in the plank, and 
we worked like lightning.”’ 

Don threw a sturdy arm around her neck. 
**You looked so Aurt for me, that’s why I 
whistled, Mother Anderson, But I’m glad 
I did, though !”’ 

MADISON, VIRGINIA, 





Questions in the Prayer Life 


Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 





Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


When Not to Tell God All 


Lam happiest when I tell God all. Is this 
a@ right experience ? i 


ITHOUT desiring to be critical, I 
cannot help noting the fact that 
many questions submitted to me 

take it for granted that personal happiness 
is the result mostly to be desired and sought 
in connection with prayer. That happiness 


is one result of prayer cannot be denied. | 


But that it is the chief purpose of prayer is 
far from the truth, It is never to be forgot- 
ten that we ought to pray whether we get 
anything out of it or not, and especially 
whether we are, or are not, made happy by 
it. There are great realms of prayer experi- 
ence where our personal interests have 
almost no place, such as askirig for the re- 
viving of the church and the evangelization 
of the world, and in such cases we are called 
upon to pray that God’s name may be glori- 
fied and that his heart may be satisfied, and 
this irrespective of our happiness. 

The priest of old :did not sacrifice at the 
altar and offer incense in the holy place in 
order that he might be happy. Nodoubthe 
was happy in doing what God told him to 
do:. But he would have been a strange 
priest if he had conditioned the faithfulness 
of his service upon the measure of happiness 
which he might get from it. It was the 
priest’s part to walk by faith and not by 
sight, and thus to do the thing which he was 
told to do, whether he was happy or not. 
Earthly-minded Peter at last learned this 
lesson, and hence he said that the church was 
a ‘* spiritual house,’’ ‘a holy priesthood,”’ 
and that her priests were to offer up ‘‘ spirit- 
ual sacrifices . .. through Jesus Christ.’’ Such 
phraseology lifts the whole experience of 
service—including the ministry of prayer—to 
the high plane of God as the objective, and 
the Holy Spirit as the process and power. 
And this is where we need to stand and 
walk, if we would realize God’s best. And 
mark it, when we reach this place, subjective 
experiences, and particularly the pursuit of 
these, will be reduced toa minimum. Then 
our occupation will be with Christ, with the 
thought of what e is going to obtain out of 
our prayer life. As for our own happiness, 
we shall indeed be happy, but our chief 
happiness will be found in almost forgetting 
whether we are or are not happy. 


HILE the above considerations are im- 
portant, they are not in direct answer 
to the question which has been asked, 

and hence this remains to be dealt with. The 
problem is, then, whether one has a right to 
feel happiest when one uses prayer as an op- 
portunity to tell God all. And I would answer 
to this, Yes,—and, No. Let me speak first 
of when this may not be the case, and then 
of when it may be the case. 

We can never be truly happy in our prayer 
life unless we are doing our utmost to pray 
according to the will of God, and this, not 
only in respect to what may be the words of 
our prayer, but also in respect to what may 
be the subjects of our prayer. It is a great 
spiritual advance to make to be able to con- 
form our words to the will of God as re- 
vealed in the Word of God; but it is a far 
greater spiritual advance to make to be able 
to also choose our subjects of prayer in con- 
formity to that Word. My object in saying 





this isto draw attention to the fact that most 
of our praying has to do with ourselves—our 
needs, our wants, our ambitions, our hopes, 
our fears, our failures, our sins. 

If we could pray into a phonograph for a 
week, and then, some quiet day, have the 
phonograph repeat to us what we had asked 
God for that week, we should soon discover 
that our prayers were intensely, if not dis- 
gustingly, subjective. In other words, we 
do not allow the Holy Spirit, through the 
revelation of God’s Word, to choose our 
subjects for us, for, if this were the case, we 
should be set free from so much: praying 
about self, and be lifted up into the prayer 
life which is occupied with God and the 
things which concern his glory. So, then, 
here is an aspect of the prayer life in which 
we should not be called upon to ‘tell God 
all,’? in the sense of telling him about the 
personal affairs of our lives. In this experi- 
ence we should be speaking to him about 
impersonal matters, about himself, his king- 
dom, the. sons of God who need blessing, 
and the sons of men. who need saving. .And 
— if the Spirit should so lead—such praying 
would bring to us our chiefest happiness. 


UT suppose now that the Holy Spirit 
guides us to pray about ourselves. 
Where, then, is our greatest joy to be 

found? By keeping back everything from 
God? Or by telling God everything, and a1? 
Surely there can be but one answer to such a 
question. Andit isto be found in the simple 
statement of the sublime fact, that God is a 
Father and Christians are sons of God. To 
acknowledge such a fact is to acknowledge 
a relationship which calls for the most inti- 
mate fellowship and the utmost frankness. 
For it is clear that such a Father will countit 
his highest joy to have his child draw near 
and to listen to all the outflow of his love 
and confidence, and that the child will count 
it his highest privilege to come to such a 
Father and to pour out before him, in an 
overflow of praise and prayer, all that the 
heart may desire to express. 

That was nothing short of a miracle of 
grace when Jesus bade his diseiples to begin 
their prayer by saying, ‘‘Our Father,’’ for 
Jesus in that act, with full intention, threw 
open the flood-gate of communion between 
the yearning Heart above and needy hearts 
below. And from that hour Heart has re- 
sponded to heart, and there has never been 
anything too great or too small for the holy 
and intimate communion of such a relation- 
ship. Jesus was the first and best example 
of this relationship. But John, Peter, Paul, 
and innumerable other souls have followed 
on to know God in this way, till the time 
has come for us to bow and to tell out 
our tale of love and need in the full con- 
fidence that he who listened in the past will 
listen once again. Yes, Paul was right when 
he said : ‘*In everything by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known unto God.’’ Yea, and he 
was right again when he added: ‘* And the 
peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, shall guard your hearts and your 
thoughts in Christ Jesus.’’? And he meant 
by this, among other things, that it would be 
just in proportion as we told God everything 
that God’s peace would possess and hold us. 
In other words, God would have'us tell him 
all; and he promises that when we do so we 
shall be most deeply and continuously happy. 





@ Plan now for it. 
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Why Not Go 

To the World’s 
Sunday-School 
Convention 


in Switzerland? 
(Zurich, July 8-15, 1913) 


Do not let the ques- 


tion of expense hinder you for a 


moment. 


The whole tip can be made without 


money-cost to you, including your choice 
of eight attractive tours in Europe and 


in the Orient. 


Please do not waste any time in: wonder- 
ing just how this can be done, or whether 


you could do it. 


If you would like 


to go, and if there is the least possi- 
bility that you can spare the time to 
go, then mail us a postal card at once, 
simply saying on it, “Please send me 
information about your World’s Sunday- 


School Convention plan.” 


You will then receive full information 
about the plan, the Convention, the 


tours, and you will see at a 
glorious opportunity offered 
may easily prove to be the 
of a lifetime in Christian 
with world-leaders, and in 


glance the 
for what 
experience 
fellowship 
educative, 


delightful travel amid historic and sur- 


passingly beautiful scenes. 


You have wanted to go, some time. 
Now let us help. you to make the dream 


come true! 
please. 


The postal-card to-day, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 


103-1 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chronology in the Bible 


A brief study of the sources and principles of Bible chronology, with a 
comparative chart of the kings of Judah and Israel, Assyria, and 
Babylon. Just the help needed to clear up confusion as to Bible dates 


and events, 25 cents postpaid 










Reasonable Biblical Criticism 


In this work Dr. Beecher gathers up the history of biblical criticism 
in recent years, selects the significant tendencies, analyzes them, and 
with utter fairness and full consideration of the value of both the 
higher critical and the ultra-conservative positions, brings the reader 
face to face with most reasonable conclusions with regard to the whole 
question, It is a book of great importance, and will undoubtedly do 
much to help the everyday Bible student to solid ground. 


$1.50 postpaid 


**The volume is a most discriminating, scholarly treatment of the subject, 
written in a captivating style and in terms that can be understood by all. It is 
pre-eminently a bouk for the times, and should be read by all religious teachers, 
whether clerical or lay.’’—Professor G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


‘*The book is easy to read, but its full value can be gotten only by study. It 
will do several things at once, if it be patiently studied. It gives a method of 
criticism, a method of interpretation, a fund of exact information concernin 
extra-biblical events, and the exact meaning of many most perplexing biblical 
passages. The author, to illustrate his methods, has selected passages that occa- 
sion misunderstanding, and invites comradeship with him in study. The reader 
feels as though he were in conversation with a man that knows and who wishes 
others to know also, The book can be unreservedly recommended as an excel- 
lent guide in biblical study.”—President Milton G. Evans, Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa, 


**Dr, Beecher’s attitude is thoroughly scientific and his conclusions are 
always reasonable and sane, His style is that of the lecturer, who is speaking 
directiy to his audience, This gives the volume a certain vivacity which lends 
force to what he says. In my judgment this work will do much good.’’— 
Professor George L. Robinson, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 





Dated Events of the Old Testament 


A scholarly treatise. Chronological tables, accompanied by exhaustive 
explanatory notes. ° An indispensable hand-book for the careful stu- 
dent, teacher, or preacher. $1.50 postpaid 


Every student of the Old Testament must keep his eye on the chronology of 
recorded events in order to understand their relations one to another and to con- 
nected events in secular history, A volume furnishing this chronology in a con- 
venient form is therefore almost as necessary as a concordance and a dictionary. 
Professor Beecher’s reputation guarantees the reliability of the data which he has 
here collected, and the skill with which he has arranged them for ready reference 
is apparent at a glance.— Christian Standard, Lexington, Ky. 


Professor Beecher’s method enables the careful reader to follow his processes 
as he tests the testimony by practical use. The work furnishes an excellent basis 
for future labor in this important field, as the missing links shall be supplied by 
further discoveries. We commend ‘it, both as a book of reference and also as 
possessing decided apologetic value, to every earnest Bible student.—New York 
Observer, New Yor’. 


In tabular form, Professor Beecher gives a complete list of events narrated in 
the Old Testament, with their time relations. ‘‘ First of all, relations of each 
event to other near events, Israelitish or foreign, and also its date in terms of the 
Christian era.’’. The four chapters which precede the tabular matter should be 
read carefully by all students of the Bible. Its chronology will be better under- 
stood if this is done. ‘The volume is bound to be of much service to all who seek 
to understand the Scriptures.— Homiletic Review, New York. 





Important books for the Pastor, 
Teacher and Bible Student 
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The Hospital for Broken 
Resolutions 


From The Blues Cure and Anti-Worry Recipe, 
t Delia Lyman Porter, The Pilgrim Press). "7 


T WAS an odd sign, and so thought Mar- 
garet Miles as she stood looking curi- 
ously up at it. There, in great black 

letters, over the entrance of a large red 
building, were the words: ‘‘ Hospital ana 
Home for Broken Resolutions.” 

Just then a man of severe but noble coun- 
tenance came out of the doorway, and Mar- 
garet plucked up courage to ask the expla- 
nation of the curious sign. 

** It is indeed a hospital for broken resolu- 
tions,’’ he replied with great politeness, 
** And it is filling up very rapidly just now. 
The only rest our doctors and nurses have is 
about New Year’s time, when there is a 
grand thinning out, both of our sick wards 
and the adjoining home, where our good 
resolutions remain when unemployed.”’ 

Margaret was greatly interested, and, en- 
couraged by his courtesy, asked several 

uestions, in the course of which she learned 

at her guide was the general superintend- 
ent of the hospital, and was quite willing that 
she should accompany him on his morning 
tour of inspection. 

He first led the way into a general loung- 
ing-room, where a group of convalescents 
were conversing with so much animation 
that they did not notice the newcomers. The 
superintendent told Margaret the names of 
the speakers, as they listened for a few mo- 
ments to the talk. 

*¢ Yes, it was a sad experience,’’ said Mr, 
Resolve-to-be-punctual, ‘*A warmer wel- 
come I never received from any host than 
that on last New Year’s morning. He em- 
braced me most ardently, and declared that 
he should never under any circumstances 
allow me to leave him. For a fortnight I 
received the kindest treatment, but after 
that time a series of cruel acts resulted 
finally in my summary dismissal in February 
in so rough a manner that, as you all know, 
I have not yet recovered from my injuries.”’ 


OUR experience was much like my last 
one,’’ said Miss Resolve-to-speak-no- 
ill-of-others, ‘‘except that I was turned 

out in a week, I thought from the first that 

I was not likely to have a comfortable stay, 

in spite of my hostess’ cordial greetings on 

New Year’s Day. The very next morning 

she nearly turned the cold shoulder on me 

when her attention was engrossed by a 

spicy bit of gossip; but I was patient and 

forbearing. On the seventh day, however, 

I heard her repeating an outrageous piece 

of slander with such evident gusto that my 

self-respect obliged me to leave. My sensi- 
tive constitution had been already seriously 
impaired by her treatment.’’ 

**Well,’’ said Mr. Resolve-to-give-up- 
smoking, ‘‘I doubt if any of you have had 
such a fight as I this month. A man took 
me in on his birthday. He had nearly 
smoked himself to death, and I was glad to 
help him, and determined to stick by him as 
long as I could. He was a plucky fellow, 
for, thongh I could see that he perfectly 
hated the sight of me, some strong sense of 
duty obliged him to treat me well. He ac- 
tually housed me for a whole month, though 
many a time he was on the point of turning 
me out. Poor fellow! I was sorry to leave 
him, but I saw it had to come. One day he 
determined he would smoke if he died for it 
and if he never saw me agafn. In justice to 
myself I must mention that his health had 
improved wonderfully during my stay, but it 
all seemed of no use. And, after a regular 
hand-to-hand fight—for he was a‘strong fel- 
low and I was determined to stay—he threw 
me out-of-doors so violently that I felt as if 
my very backbone were broken. Poor fel- 
low ! he’ll surely want me again on his next 
birthday, but my stay will be shorter then 
than the last.’’ 

At a beckoning gesture from the superin- 
tendent Margaret followed him into a ward 
filled with cots, in each of which lay a poor 
little Broken Resolution slowly gaining 
strength for renewed efforts to help the peo- 
ple of this weak-willed world. 

**These two belong to a very large fam- 
ily,’’ said her guide, painting to the nearest 
cots, ‘**the Resolves -to-act-on-the-sermon 
family. They attend all church services, 





and seek for homes while the sermon is be- 
ing preached. They often find excellent 
homes for life in this way, and we consider 
it a much more reliable means of obtaining 
places than those generally used by the New 
Year and Birthday department. But many 
even of this excellent demaily are turned away 
before their entertainers have quitted the 
church doors, One of the commonest causes 
of their discharge is the sudden alienation 
inspired in their hosts by the dissipating 
conversation in which so many of our church- 
goers indulge even while walking down the 
church aisle and on their way home.”’ 

Here the occupant of a cot near by, Mas- 
ter Resolve-to-be-a-Christian, spoke up : 

**I was taken in by a sweet young girl at 
a prayer-meeting one evening,’’ he said, 
** but the very next night she went to a gay 
party, though I advised her to wait and pay 
more attention to me, so recent a visitor, 
and on her return she seemed to have for- 
gotten all about me. I waited severa! days 
in vain for any notice, but finally, being 
nearly starved, I had to leave her. If this 
were the first time, I should not feel so dis- 
couraged, but*she has welcomed me eagerly 
so many times, and later treated me so ill, 
that I begin to weary of going to her. I did 
hape she would keep me until I could send 
my big brother, Resolve-to-grow-as-a-Chris- 
tian, to take my place.’’ 

How any one could resist that loving little 
fellow, with his peaceful, restful face, was 
hard to see. 


HEY next went over the spacious build- 
ing adjoining the hospital, where all 
Good Resolutions who were well 

enough to leave the hospital, and yet had no 
permanent homes, were cared for. 

In the first room Margaret saw many litt!e 
creatures dressed in sombre colors. 

‘**My name is Resolve-to-live-so-that-I- 
may-be-ready-to-die,’’ said one in response 
to her question, ‘* My sisters and I find 
many permanent homes with the friends of 
those who die or with those who have some 
great sorrow. We think we are better off 
than most other families of Resolutions, for 
we are seldom turned away. My last expe- 
rience, however, was a sad one,’’ she con- 
tinued, sighing. ‘* My hostess kept me until 
she put off her mourning dress, and then she 
put me off too.” 

They met a worn-out-looking old man in 
the hall. 

** Who is that?’’ asked Margaret. 

**Poor old Resolve-to-read-the-Bible-in- 
course-a-chapter-a-day,’’ replied the superin- 
tendent, with a smile. ‘* He belongs to the 
New Year’s Day Department, but he seldom 
keeps a home after the first two months; 
when his keepers get to Leviticus, they turn 
him off at short notice.’’ 

In the next room were many Good Reso- 
lutions: Miss Resolve-not-to-be-lazy, Mr. 
Resolve-to-keep-the-laws-of-health, Mr. Re- 
solve-to-use-no-slang, and his brother, Re- 
sulve-not-to-exaggerate. Miss Resolve-to- 
be-obliging and Miss Resolve-to-be-patient 
were. there, and a host of others, all in a 
greater or less degree bearing marks of the 
cruelty of their former entertainers, 


ee ‘ESIDES the regular church-service 

department, there are numerous 

Good Resolutions,’’ said the guide, 
‘swho go out with every good book and 
newspaper which appears in the world. 
These often find excellent permanent homes 
in this way. ... But, I cannot help ob- 
serving that I think the usual treatment 
which our charges receive from their enter- 
tainers is simply shameful. And now I have 
said so much, I will go still further,’’ he 
continued, waxing indignant. ‘*You may 
remember, Miss, that you yourself have often 
acted in this same unprincipled manner. 
Only last New Year’s you promised to give 
a permanent home to three of our most 
valuable helpers— Miss Resolve-to-be-con- 
tented, Mr. Resolve-to-be-charitable-in-judg- 
ing-others, and Mr. Resolve-to - think-more- 
of - others’-happiness-than-my-own. Where 
are they now? 

His question was answered in a most un- 
comfortable manner for Margaret by the 
sudden appearance of these three old guests 
of hers. As each approached, the superin- 
tendent, before whom she seemed now to 
have become quite insignificant and help- 


(Continued on next page) 
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@, Every time a good ad- 
vertisement meets your eyes 
an impression is made that 
may perhaps be recalled by a 
later need. 


G Often the advertisement 
and the consciousness of a 
need seem to be simultaneous. 
But often the impulse to meet 
that need through the source 
that the advertisement sug- 
gests dies an untimely death 
on the spot. 


@, It is at this point that the 
reader may miss a time-saving 
and valuable opportunity. You 
cannot a/ways recall just where 
you saw that advertisement 
after the paper is laid aside for 
a day, or who signed it, or what 
the price was, and yet you 
would like to. 


@ Be forehanded about it. 
When you read an advertise- 
ment that inclines you to buy 
a thing that you need, buy 
then. That advertisement will 
float about in your mind any- 
way, but it may drift into a 
misty place of forgetfulness 
where you'll have trouble to 
pick it out sharply and clearly. 


G An. answered advertise- 
ment means so much more 
to all concerned than one 
merely read ! 
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less, deliberately stabbed her with a sharp, 
slender instrument, which wounded cruelly 
at every thrust. 

She tried to escape, but was prevented by 
a crowd of other Good Resolutions, —Birth- 
day and New Year’s Resolutions, which she 
had not seen for years ; Church Resolutions, 
Bible Resolutions,—all kinds came rushing 
in upon her from all sides. Numerous as 
they were, however, her ruthless guide 
managed to inflict a stab for each of them on 
her poor body. By this time, even in the 
midst of the tumult of reproaches which met 
her ears, she more than once heard the 

erintendent addressed as Conscience / 

hen Margaret realized that she was in 
the presence of that dread character, she felt 
at once how truly she merited his punish- 
ment. Falling on her knees before him, she 
begged him once more to entrust her with 
Good Resolutions, that she might atone for 
her former maltreatment of them, 

Her stern. mentor lifted her gently from 
the floor and motioned to a fair young Reso- 
lution to take her by the hand, 

**Keep her always with you,” said he. 
** Never let her from your sight. Treat her 
lovingly and obediently, and never again 
need I punish you so severely for ill-treating 
my charges.”’ 

Then Mar aret went forth with her new 
friend, Resolve-to- look-ever - to - Christ - for 
strength, and as the days and weeks passed 
by, it was as her guide had foretold. So 
carefully did Margaret obey his instructions 
that not only did she keep her new friend 
ever by her, but one by one her former 
guests, bringing others with them. came 
begging her again to give them a home, 

Soon no fairer company could be found 
than that which Margaret drew and kept 
constantly with her, and rarely did any of 
her happy and thriving guests have to repair, 
even for a short visit, to the Hospital for 
Broken Resolutions. 
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Did Forgers Publish 
Deuteronomy ? 


(Continued from page 344) 


the great Deuteronomic law was first pub- 
lished in Josiah’s time is therby compelled 
to count as false the proposition that the law 
was well known and obligatory some cen- 
turies before Josiah. 

The theory is that the men of Josiah’s 
time and later possessed the legislation con- 
cerning the central sanctuary, and believed 
in it; that when they found no account of it 
in the history of the past, they invented ac- 
counts of it, and inserted these into the older 
records which were in their possession ; that 
they made these invented facts concerning 
the central sanctuary to be the dominating 
idea in the books of Kings ;- that men of the 
same type reworked the writings of Amos 
and Hosea and other prophets, interpolating 
the central sanctuary into all parts of them ; 
that the books of Judges and Samuel were 
subjected to a like reworking; that the 
books of Chronicles are a product of similar 
processes at a more advanced stage. 

In other words, the theory is that all that 
is most characteristic in these parts of the 
Bible is the product of deliberate and de- 
ceiving falsification, intended to lead men to 
believe important statements which their 
authors did not know to be true, and which 
were in fact untrue; a question of serious 
deception in matters that are vital. 

No one defends the theory by claiming 
that the character which it assigns to the 
Bible writings is that of any legitimate form 
of fiction. ‘* Forgery’? is the term which 
they most commonly apply to the processes 
by which they allege that these writings were 
produced, Those who are disposed to palli- 
ate the charge of forgery plead that in those 
centuries scientific criticism and the idea of 
literary property were not so well developed 
as now, and that we must not judge the men 
by our most advanced standards. This -de- 
fense concedes the facts as charged in the in- 
dictment,—namely, that the person indicted 
holds that these parts of the Bible were writ- 
ten to propagate a view of the history which 
is in fact false, and which their writers ought 
to have known to be false. 

The alternative is to accept the contents of 
Deuteronomy as historical, and as true when 
correctly understood, and therefore to accept 
Deuteronomy as in a legitimate sense the 
work of Moses. 











Books Worth Noting | 


India and Daily Life in Bengal (By 
Z. F. Griffin, D.D.) We have heard about 
‘* British rule in India’’ and ‘*‘ the unrest in 
India.’’ Dr. Griffin clears up the haziness, 
We see cameos of the scenery, the highways 
and waterways, and the people who throng 
them. We learn about the houses and the 
trades and the common occupations of the 
natives, about European life in Bengal, and 
even about ‘* the pests of India.’ Hindoo- 
ism is set before us in clear portraiture, 
And the history of missions in outline, to- 
gether with ‘the daily life of the missionary 
in detail. One feels, after finishing the 
reading of this book, that he has traveled in 
India. The illustrations are excellent, 
(Griffith & Rowland Press. $1, net.) 


True Evangelism (By Lewis Sperry 
Chafer), ‘*True evangelism begins with a 
cleansed priest,” and the ** cleansed priest ’’ 
is the believer who has been cleansed and is 
walking in communion with God. Thus 
does Mr, Chafer summarize in the closing 
chapter of this book an everywhere-needed 
and God-given message to Christians. And 
as he discusses the various false forces in 
evangelism as opposed to salvation, which is 
the one supreme objective, and later dis- 
cusses the convicting power of the Holy 
Spirit, the character of prevailing interces- 
sory prayer, the suffering with Christ and 
what that suffering really is, and the cleans- 
ing of the *‘ believer-priest,’’ he does so with 
convincing force, appealing to both reason 
and authority. The book is properly some- 
what critical of present-day prevailing meth- 
ods, but at the same time is strongly con- 
structive and stimulating. (New York: 
Gospel Publishing House. 50 cents, net.) 


The Home-Made Kindergarten (By 
Nora Archibald Smith).—How shall the 
mother send her child to kindergarten where 
there is no kindergarten? This book will 
tell her how to do the next best thing. It 
will tell the mother in a very brief and sim- 
ple way what the main principles of the kin- 
dergarten are, and show her how to apply 
them in the home so far as that is practica- 
ble where children are not numerous, ‘The 
mother who looks into this easy treatise will 
read it to the end because she will find it 
hard to stop. After the introduction on 
general principles the chapters consider out- 
door work and play, indoor work and play, 
and stories, games, and songs. Yet it is not 
a book of rigid rule or discipline, not a book 
of sports and games, but it is a starter to the 
mother on the right track, and an incentive 
to make a home for her children such as the 
master kindergartner, Froebel, believed the 
children ought to have, (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 75 cents, net.) 


The Revolution of Our Christian 
Hymnology (By Francis B. Reeyes).— 
Notwithstanding the fact that standard works 
of English hymnology are already available 
to the lover of sacred song, it is gratifying to 
find that this new addition to such literature 
is not only not superfluous, but is of great 
value. Mr, Reeves, a Presbyterian layman, 
deserves the thanks of all branches of the 
Christian church for this result of years of 
study and labor. His is the first serious and 
competent effort in its field. It is not so 
much a history of hymns and hymn-writers 
or of music composers, but it is, most essen- 
tially, a comparison of the hymnody of the 
earlier with that of our later periods, together 
with the evidence of the causes of a radical 
change or evolution. 

Comparatively few devout persons know 
anything of this shifted point of view and 
manner of expression. But it is of supreme 
importance as an evidence of the unconscious 
process of modernizing even those forms of 
prayer and praise now precious and effec- 
tual in our worship. Mr. Reeves, being a 
life-long Sunday-school worker, naturally 
has much to say about Sunday-school song. 
He has the right idea of it, believing in its 
permanent influence, and therefore lament- 
ing the introduction of so much transitory 
doggerel into our school music. 

It would be easy to write at length on this 
instructive and valuable work. The treat- 
ment is not confined to ‘* words ’’ only, but 
contains considerable typical music. It ought 
to have a wide circulation and stimulate an 
interest in a subject greatly overlooked, yet 
of really vital importance, (Winston, $1.25, 
net.) 
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Another Carload 


‘of AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLES 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


was shi to California, March 
25th, ese Bibles were or- 
the Gideons, the most 
ve Christian business 
men in the country. They use 
the American Standard Version’ 
because it gives the m e of the Scrip- 
tures in the simplest style and further 
because it is acknowledged by all the 
leading scholars in the country to be 
“*The best version in any language ’’ 

The International Lesson Committee 
decided by an unanimous resolution to 
use the text of the American Standard 
Bible in the Uniform and new Graded 
Sunday School Lessons because it is 
more true to the original and requires 
less explanation than any other, 


It is, therefore, used by the Sunday 
School periodicals published by the great 
denominational publishing houses and 
The Sunday School Times, and is also 
the standard text book for Bible Study 
Classes, Colleges, Universities, and Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 


Prices from 35 cents up 
For Sale by leading Booksellers. Send for Booklet to 


THOMAS NELSOW & SONS 
Bible Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, jo cents. Send 
Jor asample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


United Praise 
reat Bible School Songs New and Old (Orchestrated Parts) 
25.00 per 100, not prepaid ; 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. Returnable sample maiied to prospective 
customers. Many other new hymn and song books. 


Write for list. The Scofield Pierson Co., Indianapolis, ind. 


HALLOWED new ane‘ouo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per 108, not prepaid. 35 cents per co mail. 
Pmatie saplons led to La pu le 


jee mai rchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


TEMPERANCE MUSIC Sere tiesitnapone, tnaiana 





























The 
Panorama of 
Creation 
By David L. Holbrook 


A clear exposition of the rela- 

tion between the Bible story of 

creation and the records as de- 
ciphered by scientists. . 


**The aim of the author of this little 
book is to present a correct comparison 
between the first chapter of Genesis and 
the scientific facts concerning the suc- 
cessive stages of the earth’s development. 
‘The argument is well worth the careful 
study of the Bible student.”"— New York 
Observer. 


“ A handy little volume for the beginner 
in Bible study.. The author approaches 
bis work as a religious teacher and seeks 
to leave upon the mind of his reader cer- 
tain great religious truths: and yet he 
brings to bear upon his subject a scientific 
method, thus relating the story of crea- 
tion to the discoveries of geology.”— 
Advance, Chicago, Iii. 


50 cents postpaid 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





































This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely c ean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean, 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tasement in The Sunday School Times. 











The 
Four 


Gospels 


bound by themselves in 
substantial leather binding 
with a /s# of the lessons 
for 1912 and the Golden 
Texts in fud/ makes one of 
the most useful books im- 
aginable for evéry teacher 
and student. 


And the book is very 
thin—or a little more than 
a. quarter-inch with the 
covers, and it is of just the 
right size (2 4x4 54 inches) 
to slip into a pocket. 


This_special edition 
in the American Standard 
Version (leather bound) 
will be mailed for 50 
cents. by 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TImMEs Co, 
1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia 








The Young People’s 
- Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 16, 1912 
The Duty of Being Pleasant (Psa. 
133 : 1-3) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—A merry heart (Prov. 15 : 12-14). 
pleating: oS 4 unpleasantness (John 
-, 16: 1-4). 
WED.—Cheer in trial (Acts 27 : 21-25, 36). 
THUR.—Songs in captivity (Acts 16 : 22-25). 
Fri.—A singing heart (Eph. 5 : 18-21). 
SaT.—The soft word (Prov. 15 : 1, 2). 











How can we change our dispositions ? 


How are unselfishness and pleasantness re- 
lated ? 


How does pleasantness affect us, and others? 


"OME people seem to be naturally sunny 
and cheerful, and others naturally 
somber and depressed. Often it is a 

matter of physical vitality, and often of early 
training, and often of home surroundings. 
Some are weak, and they grow up with no 
<ongs in the house, and their lives are dark 
and discouraging. All this is true, and for 
such people it is harder to be bright and 
pleasant. But it does not cease to be duty, 
or become impracticable, simply because it 
is hard. They can train themselves, by 
God’s grace, to laugh not only in but at the 
hard circumstances of their lives, and to 
challenge the very clouds about them with 
the light of an inner sun. ‘* I will be cheer- 
ful,’’ we can say. ‘I simply will. Ido 
not care what the conditions are. They are 
not I, I am here, with discouragement 
enough, God knows, and with more than I 
can do, and with plenty of needs unmet, 
but what of it? ‘These things are notI. If 
I can’t change them, at least they shall not 
change me. I’m going to be cheerful and 
content—not with them, but. with God, and 
in spite of them,”’ 


There is a great deal in the world which 
does not depend on the spectator. Those 


we can see is in the eyes, and that nothing 
counts except what we think. We know 
better with all our faculties, except the fac- 
ulty of self-delusion, At the same time, a great 














deal does depend on the glass we look out 
| through, and on the eyes looking out. Let 
| Christ into the heart, let him clean the win- 
| dows for us, let his calm, good cheer fill the 
| soul, and the darkest world will lighten, 


% 


The same God who sends or allows the 
tragedies of life also giveth songs in the 
right and in the days that are as dark as 
night. 


** Oh, life hath many a cloudy day, 
And many ac and wrongs, 
Vet all along its checkered way 
‘He givet 


songs.’ "’ 


We can increase our own happiness and 
that of others by not thinking at all about 
ourselves, by fixing instead our thoughts 
wholly upon others and what we can do for 
them. As Kingsley says, ‘* Think about 

ourself; about what you want, what you 
ike, what respect people ought to pay you, 
what people think of you, and then to you 
nothing will be pure. You spoil everything 
you touch; you will make sin and misery for 
yourself out of everything which God sends 
you; you will be as wretched as you choose 
on earth, or in heaven, either.’’ 


| -Let us try not to draw upon the good- 
cheer of others, but to add some of our own. 
Even if we feel very dour, let us make light 
of it, and laugh at ourselves. We are not 
the whole world. We are a small part of 
it. The world will be much more disposed 
to be happy toward us if we are happy 
toward it. If there is evil in it which we 
have to fight, let us go at it heartily. If we 
are only morose because we have not what 
we want, or are. not sufficiently humored or 
considered by others, let us quit it at once 
and cheer up, The world is not here to 
serve us. We are here to serve it, and to 
d= it with good-will and a singing heart and 
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people are very foolish who tell us that all |: 








a smiling face. 


4 - . 
Birthright Cities 
Under Our 

4 7. 
Divided Risk Plan 
= Great fortunes have been'made by 
uy) purchasing and holding choice city 
) real estate in the population centers 
which control the trade of wealthy 
=] sections. ‘The un lented ae 

3 tivity ot the great railroads in the 
| Pacific Northwest has made the op- 
5 portunity of a century for invest- [& 
ments Of this kind. 
= In co-operation with the railroad 
4} builders, we searched the whole 
Northwest to find the “birthright 
== towns'’ which in a few years will 
jj become great. Three hundred 
towns were personally inspected— 
seventeen were selected. ‘These 
=| ‘birthright cities’* control the busi- 

ness of vast agricultural districts, 

rich mining and timber lands, or 
water-power sites, and are located 
on new, transcontinental railroads. 

Had your father made a similar 
investment a generation ago in em- 
bryo Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, 
or Oklahoma City, he would have 
made thousands, ret 

We offer'at attractive prices five 
lots, one: in each of five ‘seléctéd 
young cities. Easy payments, no 
interest, we pay all taxes. We di- 
vide your risk and multiply your 
profit by five. , 

Full information on request. 


High qrode men are making com- 
fo incgmes : represes i: 
tatives in their districts. ‘e may 


Mpsén sneeig Rt yf 
Northwest Townsite Company 
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HIS school prepared these three women, in 
their own homes, to become successful 
nurses, One writes, “‘ 1 have more work offered 


.” 
1ysicians.” 


than I can acc 
eight different 
$20 to $30 a week. 

Our method of training has made it possible for 
thousands of women, with and without previous ex- 
perience, to earn $10 to $25 a week as professional 
nurses. 

Send for a copy of ‘* How I Became a Nurse’’ and 
our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with 
intensely interesting experiences by our graduates. 
Eleventh year. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
286 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


Another, **I have worked for 
i ‘The third, “‘1 receive 
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colleges and theo- 


THE HARTFORD 8S 

RELIGIOUS PED 

Course for graduates of 

cal seminaries. le aeie 0 aa 

Course prepares lay workers for salaried 

itions in all kinds of Christian service in church, 
unday-school, mission and settlement work. 
Courses for teacher training. 


for workers greater than su 
ply. Address Dean E. H. Knicurt, Hartiord Coun, 


HARTFORD sit vesctical traning x the mi 
Graduate venoms EOLOGICAL 





istry. Large faculty and library. 
foreign 


ang resident. Open. to college gradu- SF MINARY 


ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School 


prepares young women to become honie and city 
missionaries, pastors’ assistants and secretaries. Cor- 
respond with the Pri rs. Mary Wooster 
Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 








STAMMERING HABIT 


permanently corrected in six weeks. Most complete,sci- 
entific and effective method ever devised. Endorsed by 
highest authorities,, One- Week's Free Trial to Pupils. 
Special Summer School for Teachers. Write for book- 
SCHOOL, 365 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mick. 


let. THE REED 
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Know 
oo es eo 
Time was when 
ment bond 





ae 
acquire this Ww 


hose 
judgment you rely, is a specialist. 
ty. is to know bonds and to 


1876, are for you 
to employ without additional cost. 

We have at all times safe, desir- 
able bonds for sale—municipal, 
railroad and public service. In- 
quire about us of your banker 
and write for circular No. 559. 


BE. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
Pounded 1876 
Investment Bonds 


Boston New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco Los Angeles 

































—& THE SEST WAY 
meme, THE USE OF THE IND/V/OUAL 
peeeeeet LOIMUNION SERVICE as in- 
oe CREASEO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
Owe LORDS SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 

mn OF CHURCHES. I(T WILL 0050 FOR 


YOUR CHURCH. SEND FOR /LLUs 
TRATED @RICE 4/57 


UAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
Dept. B Philacelphis 








| FURNITURE CO. 


_ SUCCESSORS TO 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW CO. 
: MAKERS OF 
¢Charch Chairs. Pulpits, 

Communion Tables, 
Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 


a 
> 81 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
° Catalogue on request. 


TOURS—EUROPE-ORIENT 
AROUND THE WORLD 

Conducted .parties leave twice each month. For ro 
— we wil — Read & ee, eee Attias 
or ie World and ‘‘ Desc e ne ies.”” 
DE POTTER TOURS, THE PLATIBON. NY. 














A Most Valuable Help 
on the Lessons for 1912 


of which many thousands have 
been sold in past years, is 


A Chart of 
Christ’s Journeyings 
By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


On map paper, 9x19 inches, 
folded within stiff covers, 34x64 
inches. Four clear outline jour- 
ney maps, showing the various 
periods of Jesu@! ministry, with 
the events, and the location of 
the Scripture passages in parallel 
columns, 

The helpfulness of this simple 
little chart can hardly be over- 
stated. One glance at the chart 
itself will convince you. Price, 
20 cents, postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















